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A® accomplished English observer and writer not long since called 

attention to the fact, that among the many books and essays 
lately published concerning Russia there is nowhere to be found a 
description of what the empire is doing for the education of its people. 
Even Mr. Wallace has not touched upon the subject, and on a ques- 
tion concerning which he is silent, English readers in vain look 
elsewhere for information. Only by going to the Germans can the 
deficiency be supplied. Among their indefatigable students, who so 
seldom disappoint, Lindheim, Eckhardt, and Celestin have éach 
treated the questions clustering about the work of education in Rus- 
sia with conspicuous ability; and from their volumes it is easy to 
make large additions to the information furnished by writers in our 
own tongue. These authors, while they lack the grace of Mr. Wallace, 
fortunately happen to be strong at the very point where he is weak ; 
and in their works the subject of education in Russia is treated with 
admirable fulness and fairness. 

The work of the Emperor Alexander in the interests of education 
cannot be estimated at its true value without placing it in comparison 
with that of Nicholas. Such a comparison is rendered necessary by 
the fact, that the educational projects of the present czar are not a 
mere development of ideas and methods already established, but a 
complete abandonment of old ideas and methods, and the establish- 
ment of new and very different ones in their place. What he has 
done is nothing less than to cause the whole system of Nicholas to 
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face about, and to march in precisely the opposite direction. That 
he has yet carried the nation very far on its new way can hardly be 
affirmed ; but he has at least started it in the right direction, whereas 
his predecessor was guiding it directly toward the ignorance of the 
Middle Ages. It can be shown, that within the last twenty-five years 
the progress of Russia in matters of education has been considerably 
greater than that of any other nation on the globe. 

The most insidious and the most successful opponent of an ad- 
vanced system of education is national vanity; and national vanity 
wag the besetting weakness of Russia during the first half of this cen- 
tury. The Russians were supremely content with the part played by 
their climate, if not by themselves, in the destruction of Bonaparte ; 
and while Prussia was preparing to furnish the most remarkable 
lesson in history on the uses of national adversity, Russia seemed 
bent upon devoting her energies to showing the dangers of national 
prosperity. From the fall of Napoleon to the accession of Nicholas, 
therefore, there was no change for the better either in mattgrs of 
education, in the organization of the army, or in the administration 
of civil affairs. 

The next war tended in a singular manner to strengthen that 
vanity which had already gained a lusty growth. The battle of Na- 
varino annihilated the Turkish fleet, and gave to Russia the command 
of the Black Sea. It mattered not that the victory was due to the 
presence of English and French vessels: it was the Russians who 
profited by the result. Upon the land, too, Russia was even more. 
fortunate. After England and France had retired from the contest 
in 1827-28, Russia carried on the war alone ; and never, perhaps, was 
a series of blunders rewarded with so great success. Von Moltke, in 
his comments on the war, has given us a vivid picture of the imbe- 
cility and the success of the campaign. Turkey was really on the 
brink of ruin. “Her fleet had been annihiiated. Her army was but 
half organized, in the impotent manner which had been adopted after 
the destruction of the Janizaries. She was exhausted by six years of 
war with Greece, and was without an ally. Had Russia fought with 
even moderate skill, Turkey must have been ruined ; or had Turkey 
been still in full possession of her energies, weak as they were, Russia 
must have been driven back. But no such skill or energy was present 
with either army. At Jambali 15,000 troops fled before 800, leaving 
behind them food and ammunition enough for a campaign. At 
Adrianople a garrison of 40,000 surrendered to a besieging army 
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of 20,000, and that too at a moment when the besiegers were chiefly 
anxious to secure their own safe retreat. From beginning to end the 
war was a succession of senseless panics, interspersed here and there 
with spasms of heroic but misguided, and therefore unavailing, 
endeavor. 

The consequences of this bungling success were two-fold. An 
important increase of Russian territory on the western shore of the 
Black Sea was more than counterbalanced by an increase of that 
national vanity which was already her worst weakness. Of the 
demoralizing effect of a pervasive national egotism upon national 
character, history furnishes abundant examples. The victories of 
Napoleon I. begot Chauvinism, and Chauvinism overthrew the second 
empire. The United States has been imbued with a like sentiment 
for two generations. Germany, since 1870, has been experiencing 
some of the worst of its evils. 

It was from this spirit that Russia suffered during the reign of 
Nicholas. It showed itself in a thousand ways. On one occasion a 
haughty and formal complaint was made to England and France 
because, forsooth, Russia was obliged to humiliate herself to the 
extent of treating directly with Turkey. “The conduct pursued 
toward the Russian cabinet is unheard of,” said Nesselrode to Sey- 
mour; “the sultan is consulted in regard to the terms on which he is 
disposed to make peace.” Even more contemptuous, if possible, was 
the czar. When driven into a diplomatic corner, he gave vent to his 
spirit by labelling the Emperor of the French as “ Number III. ;” 
and the sultan of the Turks as “ ce monsieur.” In fact, during the 
negotiations his chief anxiety seemed to be, lest the sick man should 
be put out of the way before proper arrangements had been made for 
a disposition of the property. 

So long as this national infatuation prevailed, no improvement in 
national affairs was to be looked for. Even the army was kept up for 
ornament quite as much as for use. “I hate war,” said the com-. 
mander ; “it so spoils the regiments.” It is not strange that under 
such influences military education of a high order was deplorably 
neglected, even though the whole empire was, in a sense, a military 
organization. National spirit fell into decay ; and vacancies, even in 
the army, came to be more and more generally filled with ‘foreigners. 
German officers at the head of Russian troops were as common as 
French cooks had been in German kitchens before the battle of 
Rossbach. That people whose all-invading and all-conquéring minds 
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accommodate themselves to all necessities and survive all vicissitudes, 
worked itself by degrees into the best places of the administration 
and of the army. At one time we encounter the astounding fact, 
that eighty out of every hundred superior officers in the Russian 
army are Germans. On hearing the roll-call one day, the czarovitch, 
when the long list of German names was at length interrupted by 
that of Kotzlaf, exclaimed, “Ah! thank God, at last there is a 
Russian !” 

It was from such dreams that the nation was rudely aroused by the 
Crimean War. It is not strange that the war had scarcely begun, 
ere it became manifest to all military observers that the Russian 
army must be completely remodelled, before it could occupy the place 
to which the numbers and courage of its soldiers would entitle it. 
Still less is it singular, that to the Emperor himself the issue of the 
war was a shock from which he could not recover. For his was not 
merely the responsibility of an ordinary monarch. He alone had 
been the cause of the war; and so completely had his superhuman 
energy penetrated every corner of the empire, that it was said, “ Not 
a mouse can stir in Russia without permission from the czar.” Still 
further, the war had been brought on for the accomplishment of 
that supreme Russian aspiration, never during a century lost sight 
of, the opening of a free passage from the Black Sea to the Medi- 
terranean. The necessity of such a passage had been seen by Peter 
the Great. It was.the object of that famous journey of Catharine II., 
when she junketed to England in company with Joseph II., in the 
winter of 1786. Alexander I. said to Napoleon, at Tilsit, “I must have 
the key that anlocks the door of my house.” But he died, leaving 
this unsatisfied demand as a legacy to his son; and Nicholas had 
since been working in his Asiatic way to prepare his people for the 
conflict. At length it came. His disappointment at the issue was 


not merely that arising from an ordinary defeat, but such as was 


proportioned to the complete failure of a system to the establishment 
of which all the energies of the emperor’s marvellously energetic 
nature had for more than a quarter of a century been directed. It 
crushed all his hopes, and finally broke the tough cordage of his truly 
imperial heart. 

For some months after the accession of Alexander II., the world 
was left in doubt as to the future policy of his government. ' But it 
soon became apparent that, however blind others might be, the 
czar at least saw clearly the necessity for a reform which, to be 
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effective, must be far more comprehensive than any one had as yet 
ventured to suggest. It must not only embrace methods of adminis- 
tration, but also the means by which officers of administration are 
created. In a word, it must include a national system of education. 
It is not necessary to believe that the emperor fully comprehended 
the magnitude of the task before him ; but that he acted with much 
wisdom is certain. He was not in haste to mature his plans; on the 
contrary, there were signs of restlessness at his apparent inaction. 
But his answer to the critics was, “ After her great disaster, Russia 
does not sulk, but meditates.” That there was reason for meditation 
the condition of the empire afforded abundant proof. His task was 
not simply that of reforming an administration which had become 
encumbered with corrupt habits and methods; it was not even the 
work of sweeping away completely a series of Asiatic institutions, and 
attempting to install in their place some semblance of the civilization 
of Europe: it was rather the more difficult task of infusing European 
ideas into Asiatie methods, of engrafting into an old stock of Oriental 
habits and traditions scions which might be expected to bear a new 
species of foliage and fruit. It was nothing less than an effort to 
change the character of the national growth, without giving estab- 
lished institutions so great a shock as to bring on a destructive and 
powerful reaction. That this was a work of even greater difficulty 
than would at first appear, a glance at a single phase of the intel- 
lectual and social condition of the country will make apparent. 
During the reign which had just come to an end, the dominant 
powers of the country, both intellectual and political, had exerted all 
their energies to develop what may be called the Asiatic side of civi- 
lization. Nicholas himself, whatever had been his incidental purposes, 
had devoted his mighty energies largely to this ultimate object. To 
this end-he had desired to put a check upon the intercourse of his 
people with Western Europe ; and, accordingly, the price of passports 
had been placed as high as four hundred dollars. The schools and 
universities, which by the law of 1804 had acquired some measure 
of independence, and which had now begun to do something for the 
introduction of European ideas, were reduced by ingenious means to 
complete impotence. As an illustration of the manner in which this 
end was accomplished, it may be noted that the teachers of higher 
grade, especially the professors in the universities, held their positions 
only at the price of oft-repeated bribery. Indeed, bribery was reduced 
to an organized system. The system of purchase, which Mr. Forbes 
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pointed out as the crying weakness of the Russian army in the late 
war, was, twenty-five years ago, still more prevalent in matters of 
education. Places were put up at auction, and professorships were 
knocked off to the highest bidder. If the whole system had been 
ingeniously framed for the purpose of throwing ridicule on the work 
of giving instruction, it could not have dragged the profession of 
teaching into a more degraded condition.! 

In the gymnasia, specialists were driven from their chairs in great 
numbers, and soldiers of no education were installed in their places. 
In 1828, within three years after the accession of Nicholas, the 
schools were so transformed that instruction was made practically 
impossible to all except the sons of nobles. This was even avowed 
as the purpose of the transformation ; for the czar in a formal decree 
ordered the bureau “to restrain the unbridled impulse of the young 
people of the lower classes toward a higher education, through which 
they would only be sure to pass out of their original and proper con- 
dition without benefit to the State.” , 

But the system of Nicholas fell with heaviest weight on the univer- 
sities. These institutions had originally been organized after - the 
German model, and prior to this reign had been allowed considerable 
independence. But now this independence was taken away by im- 
perial decree. The new law not only deprived them of the right of 
choosing their own rector, but placed them under the most rigid 
police regulations. For example, an imperial ukase forbade the pro- 
fessors to talk of tyranny, even when lecturing on men like Nero and 
Caligula. In one of the official manuals prepared for the use of 
schools, it was declared “that the Romans had maintained a Republic 
only for the reason that they had not yet experienced the benefits of 
pure monarchy.” But even these methods were found to be not 
sufficiently effective. Accordingly, in 1852, the study of Greek was 
declared dangerous to the State, and was banished from all the 


1 Celestin relates a number of curious anecdotes for the purpose of showing the caprice 
with which positions in the universities were filled. As one among many, may be given the 
following : The Rector of the University of Cracow had in some way or other been brought 
under special obligation to a policeman by the name of Canov. The policeman demanded 
as a reward a permanent place in the University. The Rector assured him that such a 
matter could be easily arranged ; and, in a day or two, summoning Canov into his presence, 
said: “Do you know, Canov, that I am going to make you a university professor?” “Very 
well,” said Canov.  “ And you are to lecture on Philosophy,” continued the Rector. “I 
understand your excellence,” responded the new-baked professor, — faced about, procured 


a German Leitfaden, and at once began his course. 
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schools. As the crowning work of this repressive policy, thé number 
of students in each of the universities was limited by imperial com- 
mand to three hundred. 

In this singular policy of repression the government, it ought to be 
said, was not without active and powerful support. When, in 1842, 
Haxthausen, perhaps the ablest of all the observers of Russia, began 
his investigation of the institutions of that country, he found a group 
of young men at Moscow who were ardently devoted to the study of 
German philosophy. Disgusted with the hollow ostentation then 
prevailing in Russian society, these students had betaken them- 
selves to the realm of free thought under the guidance of Hegel and 
Schelling. In the course of a brief period they found themselves sep- 
arating into two distinct groups, and drifting in opposite directions. 
One of these groups, under the inspiration and guidance of Alexander 
Herzen, found their favorite studies in the works of the extreme 
Hegelians and French socialists. The other group buried themselves 
in the ideas of Schelling and of the Germans of the Romantic school, 
and soon came to be denominated the Russian Romanticists. 

These two schools of philosophy, each in its distinct way, have 
played conspicuous parts in Russian politics, and have exerted a 
powerful influence on the modern institutions of the nation. But in 
this connection we have only to do with the followers of Herzen. 
From Hegel they had learned that every race called to govern the 
world was the bearer of a new /dea or Principle; and such an Idea 
they believed themselves to have found in the Slavic organization of 
society. The modern social system of Western Europe they declared 
to be built up on the principle of Individualism, or Egoism. This idea 
of individualism they found to be contrary to all the fundamental 
teachings of Christianity; and therefore doomed to failure. The 
Russian idea, on the contrary, is founded, not on the isolated welfare 
of individuals, but on that of the general community: while, therefore, 
the Western idea.is essentially selfish, the Eastern is essentially 
generous. The one concentrates every thing in self; the other 
literally fulfils the injunction to do unto others all things whatsoever 
ye would that others should do unto you. The Slavophil’s idea of 
society, therefore, is the idea of the early. Christians,—of the com- 
munity whose members, as we are told, possessed all things in 
common. While a war of every man against his fellows — dellum 
omnium contra omnes —is the result of Occidental civilization, the 
fundamental law of society in Russia favors the individual only 
through ‘the advantages it confers on society as a whole. Western 
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civilization necessarily divides society into two hostile and irreconci- 
lable factions, — the landlords and the landless. The members of one 
’ class, certainly if left unrestrained, accumulate great wealth, —as they 
have done, for example, under the free institutions of England ; while 
the members of the other class remain hopelessly poor. No such 
distinction ought to exist. It is no more true that every man is 
entitled to freedom, than it is that every man is entitled at the time 
of his birth to a portion of the land in which he is born. No one can 
be deprived of his natural rights through the fau]t of his parents; it 
follows that when a youth reaches his majority and becomes a member - 
of the community, he together with all the other members is entitled 
to his lot in the general distribution of the soil. The unit of society, 
therefore, is not the individual but the community. 

These ideas, strikingly like those which Disraeli developed about 
the same time in “Coningsby” and “Sibyl,” made a powerful im- 
pression on the thinking men of Russia. The question came to be 
asked in all grades of intelligent society, What the course of Russia 
should be? Ought the Western idea or the Eastern to be discour- 
aged ?. Should Russia develop the individualism of European civili- 
zation ; or should the nation rather build up a civilization of its own 
on the Slavic idea of socialism ? 

The energies of Nicholas acted in complete harmony with the 
young dreamers whom Haxthausen found at Moscow. The Crimean 
War was in some sense a contest between the antagonistic ideas. 
The Slavophils looked upon it as an opportunity for showing the 
excellence and the power of their new form of civilization. They 
predicted the complete success of Russia ; and their faith was scarcely 
shaken even by the intervention of France and England. The people 
of the West, they declared, were about to learn that their boasted 
free institutions would be of little service in the hour of danger. “It 
was now at length to be shown to the world,” as one of their organs 
declared, “that an all-directing autocracy is the.only means of pre- 
serving national greatness.” At last, Russia was to realize under 
this new impulse the dream of Catharine II.: the Turks were to be 
driven out of Europe; and Russia was to acquire absolute control of 
the passage from the Black Sea into the Mediterranean. The date 
at which Russian troops would be in Constantinople was actively 
discussed; Jerusalem was to be liberated from the power of the 
infidel ; and the czar was to be proclaimed as autocratic ruler of the 
new and universal pan-Slavonian empire. 

To these confident predictions the result of the war was a terrible 
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blow. Many of the most intelligent of the Russians learned from 
the great national humiliation its true lesson. The policy of Nicholas, 
as well as the doctrines of Herzen, had been put to the test and found 
wanting. The administrative fetters which had cramped both univer- 
sities and schools, and had been effective in suppressing every spon- 
taneous movement, had wholly failed to fulfil the purpose for which 
they had been forged. The nation came very generally to perceive 
that the prevalent system of training, or rather want of training, 
made mere automatons even of the higher officers of the government 
and the army. The soldiers, indeed, still showed those fine qualities 
for which they had been so conspicuous at Zorndorf and Borodino; 
but the officers, while possessed of great personal courage, were 
utterly wanting in individuality and moral force. Peculation every- 
where abounded. The commissariat excited the indignation or the 
raillery of men who had long been accustomed to official jobbery ; 
and the national finances, which had been supposed to be in a satis- 
factory condition, succumbed beneath the preliminary expenses of the 
war. Thus it gradually dawned upon the intelligence of the nation, 
that while during the past half century the rest of Europe had been 
steadily advancing in civilization and power, Russia had at best been 
standing still. After all, Peter the Great had been right in trying to 
introduce Western ideas into the empire; and Nicholas was wrong 
in attempting to banish them to Siberia. Perhaps even the great 
Slavophil himself began to doubt ; for he is reputed to have said of 
the system: “My successor can do as he pleases, but I cannot 
change.” 

The Asiatic idea died hard. Long after it was doomed, many a 
homesick imagination sighed for its recovery. A Russian princess, 
surrounded by the luxuries of Naples, is said once to have exclaimed, 
’ “ Ah, yes! this is very fine ; but then, it is not Siberia.” Just so the 
Slavophils long declared that Western civilization might be well 
enough in its way, but it was not Russian. 

But they were obliged to yield. The system, in spite of all artificial 
props, was effectually broken down by the Crimean War. Though 
the censorship which had been established by Nicholas still remained 
unbroken, and would allow no general and public criticism, yet there 
was no lack of evidence that very many of the people comprehended 
the true nature of the national weakness. Innumerable tirades were 
written and passed from hand to hand. The air was for a time filled 
with inflammatory and bombastic rhetoric. Nesselrode was accused 
of selling the nation to its enemies. Mentchikof was laughed at as 
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the amphibious hero of lost battles by sea and land. Even the czar 
was summoned, in these inflated pasquinades, to present himself 
“before the judgment seat of history and of God;” and, when this 
summons seemed likely to pass unheeded, they would be content 
with nothing less than his “bowing down before his brethren and 
humbling himself in the dust.” In short, it soon became evident that 
a strong reaction had begun; and that the tide of popular intelligence 
was setting strongly in the direction of a return to the policy of Peter 
the Great and Alexander I. 

The spirit of reform in Russia, after the Crimean War, fell very far 
short of being as thorough-going as was the spirit in Germany after 
the battle of Jena ; and yet it may be said that in the two countries 
there was one idea in common. In Russia, as well as in Prussia, it 
was acknowledged by the leading minds that reform, in order to be 
thorough and far-reaching, must begin with education. In both coun- 
tries it was understood that reform never comes as a result of spas- 
modic effort, but rather through such a system of changes as will 
result in an ultimate modification of character. It is of the first im- 
portance to note that the czar comprehended fully what is not always 
understood, that the easiest way, and perhaps the only way, of effect- 
ing such a change in public character is through the education of 
those on whom in the next generation the character of the nation is 
to depend. This was understood by Alexander II.; and, accordingly, 
he set about a most thorough reform of the entire educational 
system. 

When he took his task in hand, he found not only that classical 
studies had been excluded, and that the number of students in each 
of the universities had been limited to three hundred, but also that 
the organization and government of the institutions were such as to 
cramp and stifle all high aspirations of every kind. Over each uni- 
versity was placed a series of military officers. First of all there was 
the “ Inspector,” in whose hands was lodged plenary power. Next in 
rank below was the Curator, also a military officer, whose especial 
duty was to command the university police. And as if the duty of 
commanding a police sufficiently numerous to keep three hundred 
students within bounds was too onerous for a single officer, beneath 
the curator there was the “ Syndic,” resembling the brigadier beneath 
the major-general. Inferior in rank and authority to these were the 
Rector and the Deans of the respective faculties. 

: The evil of the system lay in the fact that the superior officers, 
frequently ignorant of educational affairs, were in the habit of inter- 
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fering in the merest trifles of university management. Under the 
incubus of this system, professors and students alike could have no 
independence of method or of thought. Professorships were not be- 
stowed on the learned, but on the servile. Ability to teach ceased 
to be the requisite qualification of a teacher. Students sought the 
universities not for obtaining knowledge, but for the higher rank 
in governmental service which the university degree conferred. The 
officers of government were not allowed to note a student’s scholar- 
ship; nor could the officers of instruction note his attendance or con- 
duct. The consequence was that management and money came to 
be the sole agents of any especial potency in the work of securing 
the degree. In case of an “affair with the police,” settlement was 
easily reached through the itching palm of the curator or inspector. 
In case of neglect of studies, the same corrupt means were often effi- 
cient with the professors. Celestin declares that the complete de- 
struction of the universities as schools of learning was prevented only 
by those professors who had completed their education in foreign 
countries, and had brought back to their work something of the 
spirit of foreign universities. 

This condition of affairs the czar laid hold of with an energetic, 
but at the same time with a judicious, hand. He began by ordering 
the ministry to take into consideration the condition of the universi- 
ties, and to propose a scheme for their thorough reform. After an 
investigation of them all, a report was framed which was further 
submitted to a special commission for revision. Then the revised 
report was translated into several European languages, to secure the 
benefit of foreign criticism, —a fact by itself showing how completely 
Alexander had emancipated himself from the policy of his father. 
But even beyond this, in order to enable the commission to act with 
the most thorough possible knowledge of all educational subjects, one 
of the most accomplished scholars in the empire — M. Kavelin — was 
instructed to visit Western Europe, and to report at length on the 
condition of the higher schools of learning. In this genuine cosmo- 
politan spirit the opinions of scholarly men in all parts of Europe 
were sought ; and, what was perhaps of even greater importance, the 
methods and characteristics of the German universities came to be 
fully understood. The comments on the new scheme made in Russia 
and in other lands were collected into two volumes, and these, together 
with Kavelin’s report, were in the hands of the commission when 
the revised statute was framed. 

The completed work, elaborated in this manner, and corrected as 
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it were by the scholarship of all Europe, received the approval of the 
ministry and the czar; and on the 18th of June, 1863, it was pub- 
lished as the law of the empire. It was decreed that the provisions 
of the measure should be applied at once to the five universities of 
Russia proper, and at no remote day to the three others situated in 
the provinces. 

The provisions of the new statute may be summarized under the 
following heads : — 

1. The universities receive entire independence in the management 
of their interior affairs. The administration of each is given to a 
Senate and Rector ; the senate being composed of the older professors 
in the respective faculties, and the rector. being chosen annually by 
the senate from its own number. All the officers of general adminis- 
tration are chosen by the senate. Questions pertaining to the work 
of instruction are decided by the respective faculties. The preserva- 
tion of order among the students is intrusted to the Prosecutor and 
the Inspector, officers chosen by the senate for a term of three years. 
All questions of discipline are brought before a University Court, the 
judge of which must be a member of the Faculty of Law. The 
curator becomes, henceforth, merely an agent of the government, 
whose duty it is to ascertain whether the provisions of the statute 
are carried out in good faith, and to report annually to the govern- 
ment in regard to the condition of the universities. In case a mem- 
ber of the senate thinks himself wronged by any action of a majority 
of his colleagues, he is allowed to appeal to the ministry of the gen- 
eral government through the curator. 

2. A generous increase of revenue was provided for the enlarge- 
ment of museums, libraries, and other means of illustration. 

3. Liberal provisions were made for enlarging and improving the 
corps of instruction. The number of teachers was not to be less than 
seventy-five in any university ; salaries were increased, and for their 
payment sums were set apart for the different institutions ranging 
from 318,000 to 412,000 roubles. Professors were also entitled to 
fees from students, the amounts of which were to be determined by 
the senate. _ 

As a further increase of teaching efficiency the number of docenten 
was greatly enlarged. This was done avowedly for two reasons. In 
the first place, it was eminently desirable to have a source from which 
practical and experienced teachers might be drawn for professors ; 
and, secondly, the experience of Germany had amply shown that 
there was no way of keeping the other professors so well abreast of 
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the times as by placing just behind them a corps of energetic and 
ambitious young aspirants for similar positions. A still further 
infusion of Western ideas into the universities was insured, by 
establishing an annual stipend or scholarship of 1500 roubles for 
each student designated by a university senate as being of superior 
attainments and promise, to support him for two years in some for- 
eign university. The appropriations for this purpose amounted, 
during several years, to more than 100,000 roubles per annum. In - 
1866, fifty-six young men who had completed their two years under 
these favoring conditions at foreign universities had returned to 
Russia; and of these nearly half received university appointments 
at once. Asa still further inducement to the life of a scholar, the 
government granted a pension of half of a full salary after twenty-five 
years of service. 

4. Provisions were adopted to check with a vigorous hand the 
prevailing inddlence on the part of students, and to encourage in- 
dustry and independence. Requirements for admission were made 
more rigid, and annual examinations were instituted. In the depart- 
ment of Medicine the course was five years; in the other schools it 
was four years. 

These details suffice to show the nature of the reformatory spirit 
with which Alexander entered upon his educational work. He had 
manifestly set his heart upon bringing Russia into the family of 
European nations. 

We are not permitted by our space to enter upon any description 
of the other grades of schools, but must be content to say that the 
same spirit was made to pervade, the whole system, —that the gym- 
nasia, the scientific schools, the normal schools, and even the private 
schools were subjected to the same thorough and pains-taking exam- 
ination and reform. The German schools were the models which the 
commissioners constantly had in mind; yet it is sufficiently evident 
that no doctrinairian servility characterized their work. It was a 
skilful adaptation of the superior methods of Germany to the actual 
condition of affairs in Russia. 

In the reorganization of the schools, there was one puzzling ques- 
tion, however, which deserves ‘more than a passing notice. This 
concerned the relative place and encouragement to be given to 
classical and scientific studies. The ground which has so often been 
fought over in Western Europe, and to some extent in the United 
States, was the scene of an earnest contest in Russia. The spirit of 
the gymnasia inclined strongly to scientific_studies. Many were in 
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favor of the entire abolition of the classics from the governmental 
schools. So earnestly was the question debated, that the government 
finally decided on the appointment of a commission to consider the 
matter. Men interested in the various branches of classical and 
scientific research were put upon the commission, in order that all 
phases of the subject might be considered from every point of view. 
The report is chiefly interesting from the elaborate discussion it con- 
tains concerning the developing power of different studies. The 
claims of the advocates of the respective schools were heard, and the 
result was what may be deemed a triumphant restoration of the clas- 
sics to popular favor. 

The commissioners declared that the most formidable argument 
against classical studies was that they were of little practical value 
in life,— an assertion which, as they thought, could be retaliated 
with equal truth of scientific studies. What is needed, said they, is 
not a course of study which will give information that can never be 
forgotten, but a course of study which will develop mind. Give a 
student observing and reasoning faculties, and he is ready for any 
task likely to confront him ; and, for this neéded development, noth- 
ing seemed to them so effective as the study of language; and, of all 
languages, none have been found equal to those of Greece and Rome. 
If Latin and Greek are soon forgotten’ by most students, so are the 
mathematics, and indeed almost every thing else learned at school. 
In short, the sum of their argument was not very unlike that of St. 
Marc-Girardin, who once declared ofthe man of culture, “It is not 
necessary that he know Latin; it is only necessary that he have 
forgotten it.” It is perhaps enough to say, in addition, that the result 
of the investigation was such as*to give fair opportunity to both 
classes of schools, but at the samé time to afford to the classical 
schools, in some sense, the sanction of governmental precedence. 

It must also be said, that, great as was the interest of the emperor 
in the universities and the intermediate schools, it was to the reform 
and development of the common schools that he was most ardently 
7 devoted. Early in his reign he declared with great solemnity, that, 
wy “If Russia desires to maintain her position in the rank of other 
e European States ; if she awaits in the future greater glory, greater 
power, and greater happiness than she has known in the past, —these 
ends are to be obtained with the greatest certainty and rapidity by 
laying at once the solid foundation of a system for the universal educa- 
tion of the people. To attain so important a result for the welfare 
af the people, I call upon my loyal nobles to stand guard over the 
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common schools. Let them stand by the government, in order that 
the schools, through increasing watchfulness, may be protected from 
every hostile influence.” 

It is not necessary to say that these wise and noble words have 
wrought a miracle, in order to show that their influence has been 
salutary. But already a very considerable change has been brought 
about in the common people. Of the soldiers in the ranks when the 
czar ascended the throne, only two in a hundred could read ; in 1870 
the two had been increased to eleven, —a fact which shows at once 
how much has been accomplished, and how much yet remains to be 
done. 

The government schools under the new system are organized in . 
four classes, — the universities, the gymnasia, the grammar schools, 
and the common schools. The universities, eight in number, receive 
somewhat more than 400,000 roubles each from the national treasury 
perannum. The ninety-three gymnasia receive every year from the 
same source 21,000 roubles each,—all these sums being in addition, 
of course, to the amount received from fees of students. The gram- 
mar schools number four hundred and twenty-four, and the common 
schools somewhat more than thirty thousand. 

The full significance of these various educational reforms can 
hardly be understood, without a brief reference to the recent efforts 
to establish representative institutions. That curious local assembly 
known as the “ Mir,” has played an important part in the local admin- 
istration of Russian affairs for several centuries. But it was not 
until the government had been aroused by the disasters of the Cri- 
mean War, that the question began to be agitated concerning the 
introduction of representative legislation. This agitation resulted in 
the decree of Jan. 1, 1864, by which District and Provincial Leg- 
islatures were established in nearly @ll parts of the empire. These 
were to be made up of representatives of the three estates, — the 
landed proprietors, the rural communes, and the municipal corpora- 
tions. The deputies are elected in certain established proportions for 
each of the three estates once in three years ; and the representatives 
of the peasantry are nearly as numerous as those of the land-owners.! 
In the Provincial Assembly, which is made up of delegates elected 


1 Wallace says that the peasants “form a decided majority ;” but Celestin declares that 
they have a majority in no more than three of the districts ; and that in the district assem- 
blies as a whole their number of delegates is 5171, while the nnmber of the representatives 
of the land-owners is 6204, and of the municipalities, 1649. 
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by the District Assemblies from their own numbers, the peasant 
representatives are less numerous; but this is only because the dis- 
tricts are desirous of sending to the provincial parliament their most 
influential members. Though these assemblies are not allowed to 
trench upon questions of national politics, yet in all local matters 
they may act with entire freedom. It is impossible not to see that 
they afford a field for the exercise of intelligence and learning such 
as has never before been enjoyed. By the Act of 1864 the germs 
of self-government were planted in all parts of the land, and an in- 
centive was established which is not without its educational as well 
as its political value. The simple fact, that any person of education 
and ambition may hope to take part in a consideration of whatever 
seems likely to increase the moral and material well-being of the 
people, cannot but give an importance and a significance to the 
schools which under the old despotic forms they could not have 
enjoyed. 

The financial and military reforms to which the government of 
Alexander II. has given especial attention, furnish another encour- 
agement to the schools well worth consideration. But, though they 
have not been described by Wallace, we must desist ; only remarking 
that, if the course of the czar has been less worthy of admiration in 
financial and military affairs than in matters educational and admin- 
istrative, it has at least shown that he has at all times been actuated 
by the same European spirit. No one understands better than he 
that Russia under Nicholas was, Titania-like, enamoured of a monster ; 
and no one is more fully convinced that, if she is to be permanently 
cured of her delusion, she must keep her eyes turned constantly to 
the West rather than to the East. The emancipation of the serfs, 
the reform of the educational system, and the establishment of local 
representative institutions constitute a lien upon the gratitude of the 
future, such as no other European potentate has thus far during this 
century been able to establish. Alexander is entitled to the credit 
of sweeping away the Asiatic hallucination, and of putting European 
methods in its place. More than that, he has made the Western 
forms of civilization popular, —as Gortschakof is reported once to 
have said, he has made them “as sacred as a religion, as fixed as 
propriety, and as popular as a fashion.” 

CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS. 
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Det estes a great number of criticisms upon George Eliot’s 
writings have appeared during the past ten years, there still 
remains to be written a fitting tribute to her genius as a social 
reformer. 

The two prominent principles in George Eliot’s works are: the in- 
terdependent character of our lives, and the unequal distribution of 
joy and sorrow. One must bear these two points always in mind in 
order rightly to appreciate the consummate skill with which she illus- 
trates the influences of events. She tells us that in working out, to 
the best of our ability, the advancement of our kind, we are only ful- 
filling our own destiny ; and that our own gain is made only through 
this devotion to others. We are not to iook for a reward, manifest 
and immediate; for in such a search we must necessarily neglect 
others. Nor are we to complain if our efforts are coldly received, for 
then we detract from them that which makes them so precious, — 
their whole-souled spontaneity. Human nature is so imperfect, so 
hampered by sensual longings, by inordinate repinings, even in the 
best of us, that the results of our efforts are by no means commen- 
surate with the efforts themselves, nor with the self-conquest which 
those efforts denote. This element in her writings is wonderfully 
accurate. She portrays most vividly the working of this regenerate 
nature in Romola, in Gwendolen, in Maggie Tulliver, in Dorothea ; 
and I shall confine my study chiefly to “ Romola,” “ Middlemarch,” and 
“Daniel Deronda.” These three books contain, in the fullest degree, 
the best continuous expression of the depth and variety of the author’s 
genius, both as novelist and moralist. 

“Romola” may be called the most artistic production of her pen, in 
the same way that “Esmond” is admitted to be the highest product 
of Thackeray’s art ; and also in a higher sense. Herein we have an 
historically faithful sketch of the time of the Renaissance, as in “ Es- 
mond” we have a faithful picture of Queen Anne’s time; and both 
succeed in conveying to the mind of the reader the action of the spirit 
of their times. The present time and that of the Renaissance are 
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often likened to each other, and in their intellectual aspect the sur- 
face resemblance is great. But an essential difference lies in this, 
that the Renaissance growth of intellectual freedom frittered itself 
away into mere imitation of style at the expense of thought,! while 
the modern thirst for knowledge carries with it that which is far 
higher, nobler, and of the greatest practical value, — a constantly in- 
creasing desire to impart that knowledge to all mankind, so as not only 
to impregnate all minds with knowledge, but with the power to use 
that knowledge for the greatest good. And it seems to me very beau- 
tiful and right that George Eliot should have pictured her Romola, 
though living in an age when this modern feeling was almost un- 
known, yet as unsatisfied with the mere accumulation of wisdom 
without also being able to impart it to her kind; and so as feeling a 
void in her consciousness which was, with only slight outside direc- 
tive power, capable of transformation into a sympathetic, glowing 
energy, of which the power for good should know no limit to its 
efforts. 

The superficial culture, the dabbling in authorship, the gentlemanly 
bickerings, and mutual jealousies of the Medicean and other cir- 
cles of brilliant men were productive of both good and evil. The 
evil was the more immediate in its effects; the good is but now 
earning recognition. The evil was apparent in the decline of moral 
and political principle, in the abandonment of self to sybaritic enjoy- 
ment, in the chaotic upturning of social order during the temporary 
successes of fanatical and revolutionary masses. The good is found 
in the enthusiastic seeking after knowledge, in the rejection of cleri- 
cal restraint and interposition in affairs of state ; and this last good is 
now more than ever exerting its power in the efforts of reformers to 
undogmatize the faith of the past eighteen centuries, that it may be 
placed anew not only in the heart, but in the understanding of man- 
kind. Within her field of work, George Eliot is a bold and fearless 
reformer ; she has well chosen the time of the Renaissance, and in 
depicting that time she is careful to give due prominence to each and 
every influence then at work. The Medicean circle illustrates the 
development of intellectual freedom ; Romola, the longing for some- 
thing more than self-culture ; and Savonarola, the intensely spiritual 


reaction. 


1 I have no intention of ignoring the priceless services of the Renaissance humanists, in 
handing down to modern times the grandeur of the Greeks, — that literature, to which we 
are still so greatly indebted for our philosophy and elevation of thought. 
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Among the Mediceans is found Tito Melema, who knows nothing 
further of the problem of life than that it is simply to live. He is 
satisfied, so long as the even tenor of his way is undisturbed. He 
cares nothing for the world, every thing for his own comfort. He is 
an egoist, with an intensity by the side of which the egoism of an or- 
dinary man is as the pure and unsullied being of our poetic ancestor, 
before the episode of the apple; and this egoism exerts its sway in 
every action of his life. While having no particular inclination to- 
wards either good or evil, he is irresistibly impelled, in order to avoid 
an unpleasant publicity, into deceit; and, having once experienced the 
necessity of deceit, he allows it to become a second nature with him, 
without the slightest perception of the depth of moral degradation 
into which he has fallen. He is kind, so long as kindness is not in- 
consistent with his personal ease ; he is tender and gentle, so long as 
it is pleasant for him to be so: but the latent brutality of his nature is 
strikingly shown in his denial of Baldasarre, and in his indifference 
to his wife’s feelings when he proposes to dispose of her father’s 
library. This proposition he knows to be an unpleasant one; but he 
is ata loss to understand why the sentimental reverence of Romola 
for the things with which she has lived so long as to have come to re- 
gard them almost as living creatures, should weigh for an instant 
against his more natural and practical wish to rise in the social scale. 
He succeeds in serving for a while even three masters, though in 
doing so he is in reality serving only the one master that he knows, 
—himself. He has his genuinely tender moments, which are not so 
much an indication of moral strength erroneously directed as of moral 
somnolence. He is uniformly kind with the childish Tessa, who is 
the one being capable of uncovering and awakening what little of 
moral worth there is in him. He cannot be cruel to her when he is 
with her, it is so very pleasant and beautiful to be looked up to by 
such appealing, adoring eyes. He accepts placidly her loving caress ; 
he gently returns it as a pleasant emotion. He loves, he plots, he 
serves, only to gratify his desire for tranquillity, for ease ; and he reaps 
the reward of his life in a manner depicted with a vividness and realistic 
power at once strong and direct. All this real baseness is concealed 
by a clear, bright face, which is but slowly worked on by the hollow 
insincerity within. Melema’s character, on its intellectual side, is 
distinguished by brilliancy, wit, and quickness, but there is no indica- 
tion of comprehensiveness or depth of view. He worships at the 
shrine of knowledge with blind old Bardi, but he has nothing of the 
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genuineness of the old man. He is always finding books and pas- 
sages with the air of one who is hoodwinking his companion. Because 
it serves his purpose, he is quite content to be the old man’s helper. 
He knows that if he can only convince Bardi that he really is a 
learned Greek, his future among the Mediceans is assured ; and then 
there is the pleasurable excitement of a nearness to and intimacy 
with Romola. Their marriage is the natural result. From the time 
of that marriage the real baseness of Melema is gradually unfolded, 
and its effect on the character of Romola is what we have particularly 
to examine. 

Romola has been brought up by a profound student, who from the 
nature of his studies, and from his loss of sight, is necessarily with- 
drawn from close contact with the world. What he knows of the 
world outside he learns from gossipy Brigida, of easy virtue, and 
from Bernardo. As a consequence, Romola is equally ignorant. She 
has been taught to revere knowledge without reservation, and to 
despise the volubility and worldliness of her aunt more from their 
tiresomeness and hindrance to intellectual pursuits than from their 
tendency to carelessness of life. The incompleteness and unfit- 
ness of her instruction are plainly seen the moment that she is 
brought in contact with the world. Her father was a noble, upright 
man, and in watching and sharing his daily tasks she could not help 
drinking in much that would in the future be a guard against any 
lowering of her moral life; but she could learn nothing there of the 
extent and variety of those outer snares, —and so it was not at all 
strange that she should succumb to the beautiful exterior, the super- 
ficial brightness and learning of Melema. But in the future lies con- 
cealed a dark picture of shattered hopes, unfulfilled longings, despair, 
and then regeneration. This, in its actions and its lessons, contains the 
story of all noble lives. It shows the futility of entertaining selfish 
aims, the impossibility of gaining happiness. It pictures the utter 
helplessness of man or woman in the first agony of broken faith and 
trust. It then leavens the blackness of existence by a call to nobler 
duties, and shows that the real aim of being and the real content- 
ment with life lie in self-sacrifice. omola naturally supposes that 
she has found her place in life by the side of one who, to the unprac- 
tised eye, possesses every quality necessary for contributing his share 
towards making the home full of pleasurable cares, quiet duties, and 
unselfish love. She soon learns that her idol is made of clay; and 
that knowledge comes to her in such a way as to make her despairing, 
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helpless. This is the feeling also which haunts Dorothea when she 
learns her lesson, and Gwendolen when she describes to Deronda the 
drowning of Grandcourt. In the higher growth of these three women, 
the action is different, though the motive power is the same. Romola 
leaves her home to go away for ever, when she is met by the man 
who, of all the historically grand or brilliant spirits of the city, is 
the most worthy of study. He whose intellect had been so engrossed 
in spiritual study as to shine with almost prophetic power; whose 
eloquence was so impassioned as to cause the coldest, most hostile 
minds to yieldan unwilling admiration, as to lead back into the bosom 
of his church the eager horde of miserable artisans and meaner 
classes, thrilled and terrified by the mightiness of his words, and to 
bring down upon himself the wrath of his spiritual but villanous su- 
perior ; whose whole life was pure and noble ; whose efforts were un- 
ceasing ; but whose mind at last became so fed at the sacrifice of 
physical well-being as to receive the unhealthy element of visions, 
although now clear and full of his great schemes to recall men to 
their higher obligations,— this man meets her with burning words, 
which sink deep within her. Through the appeal of Savonarola, 
Romola finds her better self; and her cold, self-contained spirit re- 
ceives the glow diffused into it by the fervor of the preacher. She 
yields an implicit obedience, and turns back to pass the next period 
of her existence in a cheerless home, but ever busy with deeds of 
mercy beyond that home. 

I have said that Romola found a new life in listening to Savonarola. 
Because she had found that new life, it does not follow that she could 
never again fall into error. In fact, she often didso; but her aim was 
higher, her motives were purer. She could not wholly overcome the 
bent of a naturally cold, proud spirit; and, as her intellect had been 
more fully trained than was perhaps right, —I mean, had been trained 
at the expense of her humanity, — she had learned to criticise, pos- 
sibly, too minutely and too harshly the weaknesses of others. Yet 
she could discriminate between conscious and unconscious weakness. 
She was severe, and justly so, with Tito; but her whole sympathy 
went out to Tessa. She saw and hated the supernatural element in 
Savonarola, yet she acknowledged the purity of his purpose, and she 
willingly sacrificed herself for the hapless people who had become so 
pitiably unrhumanized by the plague. 

After having done many deeds of mercy around her home, with 
Savonarola’s help and inspiriting counsels, Romola again finds herself 
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yielding to the past longing to go away, where she can be free from 
the old surroundings, and no longer at the call of the soulless man 
whom she had so inconsiderately clothed with countless virtues. But 
the words of Savonarola linger in her memory for a long time, and in 
the very newness of her life among these deeds of mercy she finds 
the consolation which the home-life lacks. When, however, the old 
distrust of priestly influence regains its natural place through the 
ill-considered, hectic utterances of the seer, into whom the preacher 
has at last resolved himself, she is no longer able to sustain the double 
strain upon her life. This is a weakness, perhaps, yet with an element 
of strength: since she retains her faith, while discarding her teacher. 
In their last interview, Savonarola says, in excuse for not interfering 
to secure the pardon of the five condemned men: “The end I seek is 
one to which minor respects must be sacrificed. The death of five 
men... is alight matter, weighed against the withstanding of the 
vicious tyrannies which stifle the life of Italy and foster the corrup- 
tion of the Church; a light matter, against the furthering of God’s 
kingdom upon earth, the end for which I live, and am willing myself 
to die.” And again, “The cause of my party is the cause of God’s 
kingdom.” “I do not believe it,’ said Romola, her whole frame 
shaken with passionate repugnance. “God’s kingdom is something 
wider, — else, let me stand outside it, with the beings that I love.” 
This is the key-note of her later life, and in such a life there is no- 
thing to condemn. It causes a reversion to the undogmatized intel- 
ligence of her earlier days, illumined by a faith far purer and grander 
than an illogical clinging to a contradiction, —a faith in the elevat- 
ing influence of self-abnegation. 

I have not considered, to any extent, the romance of this book ; nor 
shall I look at the others from that point of view, except in so far as 
it has its influence on individual development. I have endeavored to 
make it plain that there is much that is far more worthy of study and 
thought than the mere story, and not beyond the comprehension of 
the ordinary reader. But at this point, though reluctantly, we must 
part’ company with the heroine, leaving her, as her creator does, full 
of loving tenderness and wide charitableness ; a gentle guide, a help- 
ing, ministering reality, —a noble nature. 

Among the results of the great influence of George Eliot’s writings, 
one which is less agreeable yet more forced upon our notice than 
many others lies in the great number of imitations, particularly of 
the “ Middlemarch” class, wherein the finest flavor of her work is 
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barely but completely missed. Mr. Swinburne, in his appreciative 
“Note on Charlotte Bronté,” has clearly defined the difference of 
which I am about to complain. It is in substance this: that love is 
the end of being. With George Eliot, love is but a leading towards 
higher duties. In novels of a later date than “ Middlemarch,” we are 
obliged to read, if we read them at all, an account of the troubles and 
trials of a set of people who are intensely impressed with the hardness 
of their own fate, through mishaps in the course of a love in which a 
very highly refined sensuality is by far the most prominent character- 
istic. The riddle of existence is in these poor books either solved or 
abandoned in the marriage or death of the over-sentimental heroes 
and heroines. These intellectual monstrosities are continually calling 
upon us to joy with their joy and to weep with their weeping. In all 
these books I see but one hopeful sign. I see, and rejoice in seeing, 
that, even in missing the grandest element of all, the writers have 
learned at last that love itself is no longer the brutal instinct of early 
times, but that it brings in its train a host of other thoughts ; and that 
it will (so far does my faith in human nature lead me), at no distant 
day, bring with it also that element of loftier duty which George 
Eliot and Thackeray — and they almost alone— have striven so hard 
in their different ways to teach to a faultily appreciative world. It is 
just here that Mr. Swinburne has missed the “crowning crown” of 
value in George Eliot’s work. He has accepted the first of the defini- 
tions which I have given, and, as illuminated by the grand and fluent 
genius of that wonderful brain which worked so well, though for so 
short a time, in Haworth parsonage, has given to it a higher place 
in the realm of letters and of life than the less attractive, but to my 
mind far stronger and nobler, definition which is George Eliot's 
own. 

Mr. Swinburne says that George Eliot’s characters are “ construc- 
tions,” as opposed to “creations,” — such as Rochester and Monsieur» 
Paul; and his words carry weight. But these “constructions” are 
so vivified, so permeated by the author’s own varied personality, that 
those who have sought in a study of life and its duties a broader 
field of work than in the indulgence of mere personal desire, find no 
difficulty in recognizing in them fellow workers in the same wide 
field. 

A noticeable feature of “ Middlemarch” is, that the time of the story 
is directly on the edge of the actual nineteenth-century revival of liber- 
alism. The cities had already caught the fever, and its earliest symp- 
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toms were just reaching the country towns. Here we find Dorothea 
anxious for an outlet to her desire to be a help and blessing to her 
poorer neighbors, but laughed at as visionary. Naturally enough, 
when her every act and suggestion were met by incredulous, vacant 
looks, she turned her thoughts with an impassioned longing into that 
larger world, where a willing activity might shape for her a life which 
would not be all useless repining, and where, in return for her work, 
she might find a recompense in the inward assurance that she had 
not lived in vain. Without experience, without training of any kind, 
she still was sanguine of success. She was no warped and withered, 
no unhealthy and unfinished woman, such as have so often degraded 
the possibilities of their sex by ceaseless agitation of psychological 
and physiological theories, which their feneral unhealthiness has 
prevented them from understanding: she was a thoroughly healthy 
and womanly human being. In choosing this beautiful woman to 
represent the impatience of unlimited control which had hitherto 
hampered the full development of womanly nature, the author has 
shown her own innate healthiness of mind, and at the same time has 
given us a picture at once so clear and so true to the best instincts of 
womanhood as to approach perfection. It seems almost impossible to 
extend or take away from Dorothea’s traits without placing her among 
those who, while gifted beyond the common lot, have still some unfin- 
ished characteristic made only the more glaringly distinct by this 
over-development of a partieular virtue. 

In the future, by the side of Casaubon, Dorothea thought she saw 
an opportunity to gain an outlet for her crying need to be of genuine 
use. She saw in him a man eminently above feeling an interest in 
the ordinary gossip of the day, with which her own small life was so 
painfully burdened. She saw him deeply engrossed in a noble work, 
or one which, judging from his engrossment in it, she thought must 
be noble. If she had had experience with the world, she might have 
been less easily deceived. As it was, she took for her helper a man 
apparently not more than ordinarily intellectual, who was to her dur- 
ing the few short weeks of anticipatory trustfulness every thing that 
was noble and great. It is to be seen what was the effect upon her 
character of her gradual perception of the common-place nature of 
this man,—a nature always so depressing in real life, but about 
which in this particular case there were many circumstances inter- 
fering with an utter condemnation. Dorothea supposes that Casau- 
bon is at work on a masterly exposition of a very abstruse subject ; 
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and he also believes the same. She wishes to help him in his work, 
and he wishes to receive help from her. He is impressed with the 
idea that he will find in her one of those truly subjective beings who 
never harass with ma/-a-propos questionings, or, in other words, one of 
those automatic characters into which in ages past (and too often also 
among ourselves) it has been thought proper to compress the feminine 
mind. Naturally enough, Dorothea is kept from betraying the positive- 
ness of her character, because she recognizes the limited opportunities 
which have hitherto prevented her from developing her mental power ; 
and therefore she supposes that the shallowness of any attempt at men- 
tal display on her part must be easily detected by Casaubon’s acute 
intelligence. The honeymoon delayed only for a short time the over- 
ture to the immediately subsequent disillusioning. Casaubon thinks 
that he can use his wife’s aptness at acquiring the surface points of 
real knowledge for his own purposes, unmindful and ignorant of the 
fact that knowledge itself follows close on the track of even superficial 
study, when the mind is active and in sympathy with its task. He 
gradually learns that he cannot confine her powers within what he 
conceives to be their proper limits, and that she is capable even 
of attaining to the dignity of holding views distinct from his own. 
Dorothea is stimulated by contact with somewhat of the world to 
renewed efforts, and urges on her study with her usual earnestness of 
purpose. The result is a clash of opposing forces. Casaubon’s feel- 
ing, that in the absolute subjectivity of women is their only safety, 
hurries on this clash, which however is unfortunately actually brought 
about through Dorothea’s interest (natural enough in itself, but height- 
ened perhaps by her wish to extend to her husband's relatives a little 
of that interest which she has for himself) in that very important indi- 
vidual, Mr. Will Ladislaw. Casaubon, having no love for that rela- 
tive, is at a loss to know why Dorothea should bestow any of her care 
on him, and does not hesitate plainly to say so when Dorothea sug- 
gests a settlement upon him. The episode of the painting restores 
for a time his equanimity ; but after their return to the parsonage a 
few further intimations of Dorothea’s independence of judgment open 
his eyes to the possibility that she may even be judging him, and 
thereafter he has no peace left. He is unable to change himself, for 
to do that would be the work of years ; nor does he recognize the de- 
sirability of so doing : and so he works the more strenuously to enwrap 
within his own mental ordering the rapidly widening intelligence of his 
wife. The effort is futile, and each separate encounter serves only to 
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widen the breach. A reactionary movement sets in when Casaubon is 
attacked by disease ; but it is only transitional and void of effect, partly 
because the man is incapable of perceiving and acknowledging the 
efforts of his wife, and partly because of the quickly following fatal 
attack. Assuredly, the continued companionship could have devel- 
oped into nothing better than mutual forbearance. But then we never 
should have been called upon to love and reverence the beautiful 
fulness of Dorothea’s life. We should have seen her sad, gentle, and 
kind ; tender to her husband, tolerant of his weaknesses, but not large 
and wide in her aims. This life with him, so short but so intense, was 
but astepping-stone. In the mingled feelings of grief, relief, and finally 
of disgust when she hears of. the contemptible codicil to her husband’s 
will, she is assailed by doubts and inward remorseful throes which 
cause a temporary suspension of all actively healthy effort ; but she 
never yields herself wholly to her pain, as Romola yielded in her first 
going away. Her judgment of Casaubon was faulty but more len- 
ient than is usually the case under like circumstances. Still, she 
could hardly be just to the memory of a man who in his last will had 
done her so grievous an injustice, whose inborn morbidity of tempera- 
ment, ill-health, and secluded scholastic life had combined to produce 
so much that was worthless. 

Dorothea is thus left with time and impulse to carry out her plans 
for helping on the desired future of happiness. When she learns the 
disgusting clause in her husband’s will, she turns half unconsciously 
to the object of his intemperate dislike. Woman-like, she extends 
to him her whole sympathy and love. Is he worthy of it? Not in 
the least. He is an ordinary, good-natured, shallow, quick, bright, use- 
less, clever man. He has immense undeveloped capabilities for lov- 
ing, and with the help of chance and Dorothea’s quick sympathies 
they develop surprisingly fast. That such a weak fellow should have 
succeeded in gaining a mastery over Dorothea’s feelings is, from an 
ideal point of view, disappointing ; but as in our own daily experience 
we find much that is ideally disheartening to be practically extremely 
convenient, so this is practically not so very bad after all. Their 
married life is a happy one, and they fulfil their duties well, though 
no doubt Dorothea is deprived of much that would be necessary for 
her complete happiness in the thought that she will not have money 
enough to carry out all her plans. Still, within the limits of her op- 
portunities it is easier to imagine her careful of others, generous 
and kind, with an occasional hearty outburst of indignation at some 
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unhappiness outside her own lot, than narrowing into. the ordinary 
reflected household light. 

While Romola and Dorothea illustrate the highest elements of 
the womanly character, they do so with less of outside influence 
(Dorothea even in spite of it) than Gwendolen. Romola’s early train- 
ing, while insufficient, tended to foster her inborn purity of mind, 
and Dorothea’s inherent worth struggled as best it could through 
darkness into light. The story of Gwendolen deals with another 
phase of life, —direct personal influence. Our first sight of her is 
that of a headstrong, self-indulgent girl, gambling with great good 
luck, until suddenly she begins to lose. Thereupon, with her change 
of fortune, she becomes conscious of a foreign influence, which she 
perceives to be the clear-skinned, dark-eyed stranger, Deronda. At 
last she loses so much that she is obliged to pawn her necklace. 
This is returned to her anonymously, but the concealment is so care- 
less that she recognizes the agency of Deronda. From this begin- 
ning, a large portion of the book is devoted to the sketching of the 
spiritual improvement of the reckless girl. She feels within herself 
certain capabilities for good of which she had hitherto been ignorant. 
Her first struggles are feeble, taking place under the unhappy combi- 
nation of a loss at once of fortune and of a chance for improving her 
social position by a brilliant marriage ; and for some time the progress 
is imperceptible. _ At last she reaches the turning-point in her career 
by her marriage with Grandcourt, under circumstances not, as a 
general thing, favorable to mental and moral improvement. Here 
her controlling genius opportunely appears again, and she gains fur- 
ther strength from his counsels. There is now a second time a 
gradual movement forward, which is again in danger of being nullified 
by her utter despair, when in her agony she condemns herself as her 
husband’s murderer. But after this the improvement is more rapid, 
and has greater solidity of foundation, until in the parting with De- 
ronda and in her letter to him there is a sublimity of self-abnegation 
which is hopeful as a sign of her future career, and is also admirably 
artistic in conception. In none of her works has the author de- 
scribed in such strong and simple words an utterly hopeless love, 
combined with the resolution not to allow it to destroy the usefulness 
of life. 

In this as in her other books we have the same idea, —the eternal — 
unfitness of things as applied to individuals. If this principle is sus- 
tained, then no objection can be made to the uses to which it is put. 
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That it seriously interferes with the ordinary theory of novel-writing 
cannot be denied ; but I for one am disposed to accept it to its fullest 
extent. Only let this be acknowledged, and then one may look for 
more charity, greater effort towards mutual advancement, and a 
more thorough appreciation of the mental struggles through which 
all thoughtful men and women must pass to reach a stand-point, far 
indeed below the impossible ideal of noble souls, but still greatly in 
advance of the world of to-day. From this point of view, alone, 
George Eliot must be considered a great moralist. Even under the 
most favorable circumstances, she never loses sight of the fact that 
those of her characters who make the nearest approaches to a happy 
life have knowledge within themselves sufficient to make them 
thoughtful, forbearing, and gentle towards the weaknesses of others. 
Felix Holt is content, but his knowledge of himself tends to sober his 
thought and judgment. Adam Bede and Dinah are contented, but 
not free from saddening thoughts, as they remember Hetty and Seth’s 
silent grief. Lydgate illustrates the outwardly happy man, but there 
is with him the inward pain inseparable from the knowledge of high 
hopes, strong faith, and great endeavors brought to nought by the 
unconquerable narrow placidity of his wife’s opposition. 

From the title of “ Daniel Deronda,” one would naturally suppose 
that Deronda himself is the character on which the author would be- 
stow that extreme care which is one of her greatest qualities. With- 
out doubt she has endeavored to do so; but still the impression left 
on one’s mind is, that, in unfolding the lines of Gwendolen’s character, 
the hidden beauties and possibilities so grew upon her that she un- 
consciously transferred to Gwendolen much of that wealth of illustra- 
tion and philosophical discernment originally intended for the hero. 
When Deronda saw Gwendolen at the gambling-table, he was attracted 
towards her in no common-place way ; he was struck with her rich, 
full beauty of face and form. And the impression made upon Gwen- 
dolen was even more vivid, had it not been so, the unpardonable 
liberty which Deronda took in returning the necklace would have 
prevented any approach towards friendliness of feeling. But from 
the first their minds grew rapidly intimate, and at the time of her 
marriage Deronda was a power with her. 

The description of her married life with its attendant ills, self- 
questionings, and hardness, combined with that self-reliant pride 
which would not let the world pull off the mask, is strong, vivid, and 
thorough. Her agony of pain, her utter helplessness against Grand- 
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court's stern will, is characterized so subtly as to leave no flaw; and 
in all this there is no line, no thought, which exceeds the limits of 
possibility in the every-day life of intelligent people. After her 
marriage, Deronda’s influence is more active and direct in its effects, 
and is exerted to its fullest extent. The secret of his influence may 
perhaps be found in his agreeable personal appearance, combined 
with his perfect freedom in the use of high-toned moralisms, though 
there is usually little original matter in these sentiments of his. In 
chapter sixty-five, however, we find one passage which is elevated in« 
tone and full of thought. It conveys so just and so true an expres- 
sion of the extent of the influence which a sorrowful, noble-minded 
woman can exert, that I quote it: “And it [sorrow] has come to 
you in your spring time. Think of it as a preparation. You can, 
you will, be among the best of women, such as make others glad that 
they were born.” 

The wonderfully acute introspective quality of George Eliot’s mind 
has never appeared to better advantage than in the development of the 
character of Gwendolen. She speaks in one place of Deronda’s 
“receptivity of mind.” She could hardly have better described the 
secret of her own power. Her habit of receiving into herself the 
experience of others is the key which unlocks the whole of her mind. 
It is this which makes her character so intensely human, and im- 
presses upon the minds even of sluggish natures the fact that there 
are other people besides themselves who have their internal strug- 
gles; who have their high thoughts, though their lives may not bear 
out those thoughts; who are continually rebuking themselves for 
falling so far short of the actually possible; who are often not only 
despondent but actually despairing. Dorothea is constantly question- 
ing herself about her short-comings. Gwendolen is heedless at first, 
but she soon shows by her self-questionings that she too is capable 
of better things. She does not plunge directly into the deeps of 
thought, but is gradually though surely drawn into a better self- 
knowledge through the trials and troubles of life, not through its joys 
and pleasures. And as the author so feels for erring human nature, 
so she never allows herself wholly to condemn the individual because 
the deed or thought is vicious. Her sympathy is perfect in its ful- 
ness and breadth. 

Added to all the other qualities developed so clearly and consist- 
ently, there is a peculiar fascination in this study of Gwendolen 
which makes one loath tagleave her. To define this fascination is 
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difficult. There is so much of interest in the author’s every observa- 
tion about her, as well as in the drawing of the character, that to 
seek which particular point has an excess of beauty is a thankless 
task. Gwendolen has been called selfish ; but she is more and better 
than that,—she is an egoist. This passage will illustrate the dis- 
tinction: “Having always been the pet and pride of the household, 
waited on by mother, sisters, governesses, and maids, as if she had been 
a princess in exile, she naturally found it difficult to think her own 


pleasure less important than others made it ; and when it was posi- 


tively thwarted, felt an astonished resentment, apt in her cruder days 
to vent itself in one of those passionate acts which look like a con- 
tradiction of habitual tendencies.” She is unaware of the demand 
she is making on others, until monstrous adversity suddenly pre- 
sents its stern, unrelenting features to her view. Then we see that 
she is no such incarnation of selfishness as Rosamond Vincy. While 
on a superficial reading one might be easily misled into thinking that 
under no. possible circumstances could her character be artistically 
developed into one of high aim, yet on a closer examination one finds 
that the egoistic trait, which admits of greatly improved changes if 
rightly worked upon, is strong, while there is little of mere selfishness 
about her. Melema’s egoism was ingrained; Gwendolen’s was in 
great measure due to her home training. Admitting that the germ of 
a fine nature is there, one sees with what consummate art the author 
has followed it, and has at last illustrated under the most trying cir- 
cumstances (the loss of her chief support, Deronda) the completest 
of self-conquests. Do we not occasionally meet such an one? They 
are few, certainly, who really succeed ; but they are strong facts when 
their success is made, and their influence is never lost. Do not we 
all of us owe what little of high-toned morality and nobleness of pur- 
pose we may have to these choice spirits, rather than to those pain- 
fully virtuous people who have never been the cause of an hour's 
anxiety to their relatives and friends, and who are so thoroughly 
aware of their own moral superiority as continually to contract them- 
selves into the minutest mental positions, from which they essay to 
judge the world with a result terribly saddening in its excess of 
bigotry? One cannot blame them, for it is the natural result of their 
education; but they never can hope for that influence over minds 
originally wide and searching, which is only to be exerted by those 
who have deeply felt the roughness and sorrows of life. 

I have tried to show that in this book the author’s best work has 
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been given to Gwendolen, to the injury of Deronda. So far as actions 
are concerned, Deronda lacks all the qualities in which a man of the 
world should be strong ; yet throughout the whole book certain char- 
acteristics are attributed to him and discussed with freedom, which 
unfortunately his deeds do not bear out. Gwendolen improves con- 
tinuously ; Deronda’s progressiveness of aim is as embryonic at the 
end as at the beginning. Gwendolen moves upward; Deronda daw- 
dles. Gwendolen realizes the necessity of constantly watching herself ; 
Deronda wanders off into vague idealisms under the tutelage of Mor- 
decai. Gwendolen’s personality grows fuller and richer; Deronda still 
remains in outline. Were Deronda mentally and morally as strong 
as he is represented to be, he would never have allowed himself to 
remain in ignorance of thé facts of his birth. Such a man would 
take the earliest opportunity of asking Sir Hugo whether his coming 
into the world was a fault as well as a misfortune. Instead of doing 
this, Deronda gropes about with his hands “clutching his coat-collar,” 
broods over his fancied taint, and contentedly pockets what ready 
cash Sir Hugo is disposed to give him. Again, his lack of decision 
is shown in the desultory way in which he carries on the search for 
Mirah’s brother. It is through no direct effort of his own, but 
through mere chance words, that he at last finds in Mordecai the 
much desired one. A man thoroughly in earnest and with the means 
at his command would have employed that prosaic but quite nec- 
essary object, the private detective, to whom he would have im- 
parted his slender clew, with all necessary injunctions. In chapter 
thirty-two, she says of him: “ But how and whence was the needed 
event to come: the influence that would justify partiality, and make 
him what he longed to be, yet was unable to make himself, —an 
organic part of social life, instead of roaming in it like a disem- 
bodied spirit, stirred with a vague social .passion, but without fixed 
local habitation to render fellowship real?” The devil is said to 
be not so black as he is painted: it may also be said that no 
great and good man is so white as he is painted. It is in this 
vagueness of aim and tendency to procrastinate, that Deronda falls to 
the level of ordinary mortals. George Eliot has represented him, not 
as a struggling fellow-being, eager for a life better suited to his ideas 
and extraordinary purity of mind, but as a “disembodied spirit” far 
in advance of his age in the extent of his aims, yet lacking that con- 
centration of purpose necessary for a fulfilment of his hopes, until his 
attention is suddenly attracted by the intense enthusiasm of Mordecai 
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for the elevation of the Jewish race. And yet he disappears from 
the scene without having taken any steps towards a practical ending 
of his task. 

In closing this summary, too brief to be complete, of the two char- 
q acters, one must admit that, after all deductions are made, Deronda 
-_ still remains to Gwendolen a strong, efficient helper. She has deified 
him, until each word, each act of his, is transformed into a living 
power, and he stands forward the type and form of her better life. 
Gwendolen herself is raised from a somewhat unconventional though 
rather common-place girl to the highest position among those women 
who, while not intellectual nor having great talents, are yet all-powerful 
in their influence for good through a careful study of themselves and 
their experiences. Deronda does not either by word or deed par- 
ticularly distinguish himself from the better class of his fellow-men, 
except perhaps that he enters into more useless theories in a half- 
hearted sort of way. The lives of the two, after a close intimacy of a 
year or two, grow apart; and as one leaves them one can hardly help 
feeling, that, while the earnestness of Gwendolen in her task of self- 
mastery will carry her continually beyond and above her previous 
gain, the result of Deronda’s incoherence of purpose will be to land 
him at last among those who have done nothing because they might 
do any thing. 

If my sketch of these few characters has been incomplete, I still 
hope that I have indicated what and of how great value George Eliot’s 
ethics are; and that as the years go on her readers will more and 
more come to her for that wonderful loftiness of thought and fulness 
of sympathy which are so great a help and charm. 

FRANCIS MAGUIRE, JR. 












































THE “MAN ON HORSEBACK” IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


ie was Caleb Cushing who first used this now familiar phrase. It 
is a brief and pithy expression of the prevailing theory that free 
institutions, by a law of their being, lead to despotism; with the 
added suggestion that the republic of the United States is already 
very near that end. More than this, it points at one particular form 
of despotism — “ Czesarism ” —as the inevitable fate of this nation. 

Into the merits of the theory itself it is not worth while to enter, 
further than to remark that the Swiss Republic has been in the pros- 
perous enjoyment of free institutions for over five hundred years, 
and shows no signs as yet of falling under despotic rule. Switzer- 
land is, however, a very small republic, and the United States a very 
large one ; and it has always been remarked that the difficulties of 
free government increase immensely with the increased size of the 
nation. At any rate, there are examples enough of republics, large 
and small, ending in despotism. 

Another point to be observed is, that, when we come to scrutinize 
more closely, we find after all only one clear example in history 
which corresponds to the anticipated American “ man on horseback.” 
Cromwell and Napoleon, favorite illustrations, took republics which 
had hardly entered upon their existence, before they had in any de- 
gree developed republican temper and habits, and restored the former 
government to which the people were already used, and which was 
still fresh in their memories. So with the failure of the South Amer- - 
ican republics: they started with no traditions or habits of republican 
institutions. The republics of ancient Greece were overthrown by 
external force. The tyrannies of early Greece come nearer to the re- 
quired type; but they superseded narrow and oppressive oligarchies, 
in the interest, not of the lower classes as such, but of the fresh de- 
mocratic and industrial life of the age. 

Czesar himself is the only conspicuous example of the Czesarism 
which is expected to befall this republic. It would require an elabo- 
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rate comparison of institutions and circumstances to warrant any con- 
clusion as to whether we are, or are not, prepared for the deserved 
fate of the great Roman Republic. There is, however, one point to 
which attention may well be directed. The Romans had the utmost 
abhorrence for the name of img; they nevertheless conferred the 
royal authority, almost undiminished, upon the chief magistrates of 
the republic. So did the framers of our Constitution, for the matter of 
that, take the English kingship as the model for the presidential office ; 
and in both cases the royal authority of the republican magistrates - 
was more or less attenuated, in the course of time, by the progress of 
events. But there is this difference: with us the externals of royalty 
were the more speedily got rid of. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
speak of the “ Republican Court” of Washington and Adams ; but 
Jefferson cast away all the circumstance of office, and introduced a 
studied simplicity of style which has since sometimes been carried 
to downright vulgarity. 

The Roman consul, on the other hand, was always a king. He 
wore the royal purple, and was attended by the royal body-guard. 
There was in Rome nothing of the servility of eastern monarchies ; 
but the observance of the formalities due to sovereign authority were 
never forgotten, even in the times of wildest radicalism. The Roman 
consul walking in state from his house to the Senate, clad in royal 
robes, preceded by lictors to clear his passage, and attended by a 
throng of noblemen and citizens of lower rank, — this picture hardly 
needs to be altered in any detail to adapt it to the emperors of the 
early empire. 

For in truth it is just in these externals that the essence of mon- 
archy consists ; that is to say, of the decent constitutional monarchy 
of the present day. As Mr. Bagehot has very well shown, it is upon 
the undefined influences that surround the person of a monarch that 
the success of constitutional monarchy must mainly depend. And 
these are not things that can be created. 

But the “man on horseback” has no need of these. Very true. 
If Czsarism is ever set up on the ruins of the American Constitu- 
tion, its court and its state will not be those of Queen Victoria, but of 
“King” Stephano; our Augustus will not be surrounded by Agrippas 
and Maecenases, Messalas and Pollios,—it will be Boss Shepherds 
and Belknaps, Babcocks and Ben Butlers, or, at best, Chandlers and 
Mortons, who will compose the new court. We have no material for 
any other monarchy than such. 

When Americans of the upper class fall to lamenting the degener- 
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acy of the republic, as they sometimes do, and to wishing for some 
form of princely rule, one cannot help-applying to them the words 
that Cicero addressed to one class of Catiline’s partisans: Quod si jam 
id quod cupiunt adepti, num illi se consules ac dictatores aut etiam reges 
sperant futuros? Non vident id se cupere, quod si adepti sint, fugitivo 
[defaulter] alicut aut gladiatori [swashbuckler] concedi sit necesse ? 
No “ swallow-tails,” and none of “them litery fellers,” need apply. 

When Cesar, Cromwell, and Napoleon established monarchies in 
the place of republics, they took to themselves an authority which 
was at bottom only the type of authority that existed before, some- 
what transformed in its outward characteristics. The “man on horse- 
back” in the United States will do nothing of the sort. He will set 
up, by intrigue and violence, a rule which will have absolutely nothing 
in common with the government organized by our fathers; which 
will be vulgar through and through, — steeped in corruption, political 
and social. 

We must look somewhere else, then, than to the “ man on horse- 
back,” for the form of despotism which is likely, if any, to triumph 
over our republican institutions ; it must be something which not only 
carries on the traditions of the republic, but is built directly upon the 
principle of authority which has prevailed under the republic. * ‘This 
authority, all will admit, is Party. According to our unwritten Con- 
stitution, Party is the highest authority in the land. Neither the ex- 
press provisions of the organic law, nor the honor and welfare of the 
country, nor the fundamental principles of free government, are ever 
allowed to stand in the way of the interests of. Party. Nor is it ever 
admitted in practice, hardly even in theory, that the government has 
any duties towards any but members of the party which it represents. 

A party, under our political system, is an association of persons 
who combine together for the purpose of conducting the government. 
Some common political principles or points of policy are convenient 
for the purpose of keeping a party together, and especially of at- 
tracting voters; but these are noways essential. Nothing is more 
common than for persons, even those occupying high and influential 
positions, to subordinate entirely their private opinions, whether as to 
men or doctrines, and to give their assent to measures to which they 
had before been entirely opposed. Thus, when the Democratic party 
accepted Horace Greeley as its candidate in 1872, and the Republican 
party declared in favor of Civil Service Reform in 1876, it was evident 
that the sole object, in both cases, was to enable the party to get pos- 
session of the machinery of government. 
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From these two well-established facts, — that Party is the highest 
authority in the land, and that the sole object of Party is the posses- 
sion and management of the machinery of government,—it necessarily 
follows that the only department of governmental action which is of 
any importance or value is administration. A further consequence 
is that Congress, which was primarily a legislative body, and which 
still attends occasionally to the business of law-making, has found it 
expedient to devote most of its energies to the details of admin- 
istration; in this way relieving the Executive of a considerable 
share of its burdens, and making sure that the interest of Party shall 
not be sacrificed, even in the most trifling matters. 

Under the system of government thus developed, the men of mark 
and influence will, of course, be the men of administrative ability, — 
whether it is a strong masculine power to control other men, or skill 
in finesse and intrigue. What used to be called statesmanlike qualities 
— knowledge of the principles of government and of the interests and 
needs of the country, and the capacity to adapt measures to desired 
ends, — qualities that are useful in legislation — are no longer in de- 
mand ; any attempt at legislation, beyond what is called for by the 
needs of the party, is an impertinence. It was a small number of 
men of this administrative type, distinguished for vigorous executive 
qualities, which, under the name of the “ Senatorial Group,” virtually 
ruled the country under the last administration. 

When it is said that “a party is an association of persons,” it 
should be carefully borne in mind that it is not necessarily a large 
number of persons. The great majority of the so-called members 
of the party are attached to it only for purposes of voting; since this 
is, by the special form of government machinery established by our Con- 
stitution, an essential part of the process. The party, however, in the 
true sense of the word, is composed exclusively of those few men of 
special taste and ability for administration who are represented in the 
national government by the “Senatorial Group,’ and in the lesser 
public divisions by men of the same type who are candidates for this 
higher position, and from whom, by successive siftings, the real rulers 
of the country are derived. 

It is not hard, therefore, to see what form of government is likely 
to rule this country if republicanism breaks down, and if, as seems 
probable, the “ man on horseback” should not prove to be an institu- 
tion adapted to our customs and national temper. The “Senatorial 
Group” affords an example of the kind of oligarchy which. is likely, 
under these circumstances, to come into power. It will be an oli- 
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garchy of men of marked executive ability, especially skilful in the 
details of party machinery, occupying seats in the national Senate 
(which body may be regarded as the repository of the chief authority 
in the nation), and recruited, from time to time, from the several States 
and lesser communities by a national process of selection. It will be 
a developed and organized form of that “boss government” with 
which this country has, of late years, become familiar. 
It might seem that we had omitted the most essential element of 
a legitimate government, —the source and sanction of power. The 
“man on horseback” builds his authority on brute force ; the consti- 
. tutional king derives his, in the last resort, from popular sentiment ; 
and the same thing may be said of the head of a republican govern- 
ment, such as ours professes to be. But the oligarchy described 
above needs none of these. Our party system already possesses a 
method for the transmission and retention of power, perfected, or 
nearly so, by a long series of experiments, which it has applied on the 
largest scale and with the happiest results. In this method, popular 
suffrage plays an essential but by no means a controlling part. With 
a few improvements in detail, it will be wholly within the power of 
such a group of statesmen, when once in possession of the govern- 
ment, to secure themselves against being deprived of their authority 
by any change in popular sentiment however great. The boldness 
and thoroughness with which this method has already been carried 
into execution on one occasion, and the warm approval with which 
the best citizens greeted its success, on the ground that a change of 
the party in power, even by the popular will, would be disastrous to 
the best interests of the country, are facts of the best augury for its 
success in the future. That the result was, on the whole, a dis- 
appointment to the managers is due merely to some slight defects 
in the details of the method; we may feel very sure that no such 
mistake will be made in future. 

Who will venture to say that the condition of things here described 
as possible is not already imminent? Three years ago there seemed 
to be a popular uprising against the rule of the oligarchy ; there was, 
indeed, a genuine sentiment of disgust and indignation at its misgov- 
ernment. In terror, the politicians themselves raised the cry of Civil 
Service Reform : Saul, also, became one of the prophets. The “Sen- 
atorial Group” seemed ready to disperse and disappear, as its patron 
left the presidential chair; its ablest and most intrepid leader died ; 

several of its members were contumeliously dismissed from public 
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life; and the demoralized remainder hid themselves in harbors of 
refuge, and sulkily bided their time. 

It must be confessed that the time has not been long in coming. 
Events have shown how powerless is the popular will against a united 
and unscrupulous cabal. The new President, at heart fully in sym- 
pathy with the movement for reform, has not shown himself able to 
carry it out successfully. And now, after three years, the mention of 
Civil Service Reform only excites derision ; three of the most obnox- 
ious of the dismissed members of the “Senatorial Group” have 
smilingly resumed their seats, in token that all puritanical notions 
have been laid aside, and that harmony is re-established in the party ; 
and all things are in preparation to give us again as president the 
man under whose administration all these abuses culminated before. 
Has the party, indeed, in all these years, produced a single statesman 
with unequivocal qualifications for the place, so that he could be 
nominated instead with any hope of success ? 

Nor does the rival organization afford any better ground of hope. 
New brooms sweep clean, and a change from the ins to the outs 
would no doubt be followed by some improvements in detail ; gn the 
other hand, Tiberius’ apologue of the wounded soldier and the flies 
has its lessons in a republic as well as an enipire. For there would 
be no change in the character of the party organization, or of party 
practices. And no change, no reform even, can work any perma- 
nent good, which does not force the party organizations to become 
again the servants of the commonwealth, instead of its masters as 
now. And this can be effected -only by depriving them of their 
patronage ; that is, by reform of the Civil Service. 

Meanwhile, the American people are tired and discouraged. Twice 
they have been cheated by the politicians out of what seemed a 
hopeful promise of reform: with what assurance can they be called 
on for a third effort? They thoroughly despise the present order 
of things, as is shown by the contempt with which the politicians as 
a class are regarded ; and yet they follow these very politicians like 
_ a flock of sheep. What wonder that the leaders are shameless and 
defiant, when they feel sure that all talk and criticism will cease ‘on 
election day? Little they care for indignation and contempt, so 
long as the offices are secure ; oderint dum probent is their motto, — 
“ disapprove as much as you like, only give us your votes.” So long 
as this is the spirit in which men vote, the rule of the oligarchy is se- 
cure; for the highest allegiance is to party, and they are the party. 
A. W. 














GEORGE SAND: HER LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
I. 


N June 8, 1876, modern French literature was bereft of one 

of its best and noblest writers,— one who had served it with 
constant and unswerving fidelity, and who, up to the last moment 
of her life, continued to exercise an influence upon it, the extent 
of which it is yet too early to estimate. The number of George 
Sand’s imitators is legion, but of these no one has been able even to 
approach her. The history of her life is no less interesting than that 
of her works, while hitherto, in many respects, it is equally dark and 
mysterious. The reader rises from a perusal of a great portion of 
her “ Histoire de ma Vie,” and of the many contemporary biographies 
and critiques concerning her, with feelings of astonishment, doubt, 
and mortification. We have considered it our duty to scrutinize 
every version, to investigate every prevalent opinion, to compare all 
with the “ Histoire de ma Vie” and with information derived from 
private sources, and then, to the best of our ability, to form our own 
judgment. 

The famous Marshal Maurice, as is known, was the fruit of the 
connection between Augustus the Second, Elector of Saxony and 
King of Poland, and the beautiful Aurore von Kénigsmark. By the 
same Marshal Maurice, the celebrated actress, Mlle. Verriére, became 
the mother of a female child, who received the name of Marie Aurore, 
and was married at the age of fifteen to a natural son of Louis XV., 
King of France. He held the title of Count Arvid Bernard de Horn, 
and bore so striking a likeness to his father that Aurore was well- 
nigh frightened at first seeing him. He was French Governor in 
Schelestadt (Alsace). In consequence of his being afflicted with an 
offensive malady, the marriage was only formally executed, and they 
saw each other very seldom. Horn survived the marriage only three 
years. It was not until after twelve years had elapsed that the young 
widow made up her mind to a second marriage, which, however, turned 
out a happy one. Her second husband was Dupin de Francueil, a 
man somewhat advanced in years, whom Jean Jacques Rousseau men- 
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tions in his “Confessions,” and who was passionately in love with 
Rousseau’s mother. An only son, Maurice Dupin, was the issue of this 
marriage. He entered the army, became colonel, and afterwards 
went to Italy under General Bonaparte. Here he made the ac- 
quaintance of a girl whose handsome features and unaffected man- 
ners made a deep impression upon him. Her name was Sophie 
Delaborde. In spite of her being a “frivolous” creature, and the 
daughter of a Paris bird-seller, he, after having lived with her for 
several years, resolved to marry her ; but he was careful to conceal 
the marriage from his mother, who was an extreme aristocrat. 

A month after the marriage, Sophie Delaborde presented her hus- 
band with a daughter, whom he named Aurore Amantine Lucile. 
This event occurred in Paris on July 5, 1804, the last year of the 
Republic and the first of the Empire. It was not long, however, 
before Dupin’s mother, heard of the marriage of her son, and took 
immediate steps to have it revoked. One day, when she went to 
Paris for this purpose, Dupin, with the assistance of the concierge’s 
wife, succeeded in playing a trick upon her, by which the infant was 
smuggled into the arms of the grandmother as she went upstairs. 
She immediately recognized the likeness which the child bore to her 
beloved son Maurice, and her anger soon gave way. She was re- 
conciled to her son, and bestowed her affection on the child; but, 
although nothing further was said about the dissolution of the 
marriage, she steadfastly refused to make the acquaintance of the 
bird-dealer’s daughter. Finally, however, out of love for her son, 
whom she idolized, she agreed to receive her, and allowed her to live 
with her. Soon afterwards she permitted the marriage, which had 
only taken place before the Maire, to be solemnized in church ; but 
the two women, who were so utterly unlike in birth, in education, 
and in temperament, were entirely unable to agree. 

At the age of four years, Aurore had learned to read tolerably well, 
and her predilection for romance began to manifest itself even before 
she was able to understand what she read. While she was still a little 
child, her father was killed by a fall from his horse, — an event which 
caused great grief at Nohant Castle, the mansion of the Widow Dupin, 
situate in the Berry. Both mother and wife had loved him with the 
utmost tenderness, and had in fact been jealous of each other. The 
little orphan, in its turn, now became the object of family jealousy. 
Both mother and grandmother desired to have the control of her ed- 
ucation. The old man Deschartres, of whom George Sand speaks 
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a great deal, and who had been her father’s tutor, now became hers. 
To her immense satisfaction, she learned to write when she was five 
years old, and learned also to understand what she read. Along 
with fairy tales she read Greek mythology. She was fond of copying 
Latin print, and invented hieroglyphics and a simplified orthography 
of her own. 

Meanwhile, the dissensions between the two ladies at Nohant Castle 
grew steadily worse, until Aurore’s mother was induced to retire to 
Paris on a pension of twenty-five hundred francs, and to leave Aurore 
to the care of the grandmother. The child knew and understood 
very little of these domestic differences, but having a strorig affec- 
tion for her mother, in spite of the harsh treatment she had received 
from her, she felt the separation painfully. 

As Madame Dupin was in the habit of spending a portion of 
each year in Paris, it was arranged that she and Aurore were to go 
there in a fortnight ; but the child was so overwhelmed with grief at 
being separated from her mother, that even the redoubled tenderness 
of the grandmother was ineffectual to console her. 

The description of her feelings during this period, which she gives 
in her memoirs, is exceedingly interesting, albeit the story has a cer- 
tain air of improbability about it. Aurore saw her mother in Paris 
daily, walked about with her, and was exceedingly fond of her. With- 
out attempting to conceal her faults and her previous mode of life, 
she speaks of her generally in terms of great veneration. On their 
return to Nohant, the child gradually became accustomed to her 
grandmother, who began to teach her the rudiments of music, 
‘Deschartres still acting as her literary tutor. Her mind was not 
disturbed by religious education, for the old countess, though not 
actually an atheist, despised dogmas and ecclesiastical ceremonies, 
and had no warm or enthusiastic feeling in favor of Catholicism. In 
order to please her “ bonne maman,” as Aurore called her grand- 
mother, at the age of twelve or thirteen she learned arithmetic, 
Latin, and verse-making ; but her greatest pleasure was in history, 
geography, general literature, and music. 

At twelve years of age Aurore wrote some small descriptive stories, 
which pleased her grandmother ; but her mother, to whom she sent 
them, having treated them with ridicule, they were discontinued. At 
this early age her head was filled with “ Corambé, mon grand roman 
inédit,” over which she pondered day and night. Corambé, as she re- 
marks, was the God of her idolatry, the form of her religious ideal. 
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For years she continued developing this romance in her mind, living 
herself into it as it were, until at last she felt an irresistible desire 
to provide this religion of her own with a form of worship also of her 
own. She erected an altar to Corambé; and for this purpose she 
sought out a lonely spot, which she appropriated and adorned, visiting 
it clandestinely, and there sacrificing to her god. She worshipped, as 
she herself says, “the great spirit of civil and religious liberty.” At 
length her frequent absence began to be observed, and one day she 
was followed to her grotto where her secret was discovered. These 
innocent proceedings met with no objection ; but Aurore, considering 
her tenrple as desecrated, destroyed it. 

Although the grandchild of the “ maitre oiselier Delaborde” had 
gradually begun to like the old countess, her mother still continued to 
dwell in her thoughts. One day she had a quarrel with the house- 
keeper concerning her mother, for which she was punished with three 
days’ confinement, and was told that she would be sent to her, at which 
she felt highly pleased. Instead of executing the threat, her grand- 
mother gave the child a long lecture, in the course of which she spoke 
disparagingly of her mother, and tried to impress upon her that by 
going to live with her she would inevitably expose herself to infamy. 
This was more than the child could bear ; she was mightily offended, 
and threatened to become an “enfant terrible.” She misbehaved 
herself in all sorts of ways, paid no attention to her studies, and of 
course derived no benefit from them. Her mind was thoroughly 
upset, and to relieve it she resorted to all kinds of wild pranks, and 
almost turned the house upside down. The grandmother, with the 
concurrence of her daughter-in-law, and in accordance with the pre- 
vailing custom of the period, then determined to send Aurore to a 
convent ; and she was accordingly sent to the English establishment 
in the Rue des Fossés-Saint-Victor at Paris. On her first entrance 
the venerable sisters were dismayed at the philosophical untowardness 
with which she crossed herself, testifying as it did to a total absence 
of practice in the custom. She was placed in the junior class, which 
consisted of the several grades of “diables” (mad-caps), “ bétes” 
(stupids), and “sages” (quiet ones); of the first of which she very 
soon constituted herself the ringleader. She continued to indulge in 
the same wild habits to which she had latterly become addicted at home ; 
she was gay, frolicsome, and inexhaustible in the invention of mischief. 
Still, she was a general favorite, not only with her companions and 
playmates, but also with the strict and pious nuns; for she was ex- 
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ceedingly quiet and docile in school, always attentive, and patient 
under reproof. She would commit the greatest irregularities at times 
with a seriousness which was ludicrous. At length she was removed 
into the senior class, where she learned to be more sedate and indus- 
trious. During all this time “Corambé” continued to occupy her 
- thoughts. She also composed a number of Alexandrines, and wrote 
a novel which her friends pronounced tedious. Then she wrote a 
pastoral romance, which she considered so bad that she destroyed it ; 
after which, mental composition affording her greater pleasure than the 
productions of her pen, she discontinued writing for some time. 

The continual brooding and meditation to which she abandoned 
herself was, doubtless, the cause of the “ unaccountable feeling,” the 
“ indescribable emotion,” which took possession of her at that time, 
and which resulted in what she calls her “conversion.” She had just 
completed her fourteenth year. Shortly afterwards she took the 
sacrament ; and this day, the 15th of August, she regarded then 
as the happiest of her life. She calls the subsequent period of her 
convent-life “a sacred malady,” to which she gave herself entirely. 
Untormented by doubts, she accepted with ecstasy the mysteries 
of the Catholic religion, held herself aloof from her companions, 
and became a prey to religious illusions. She went to mass every 
Sunday, and sometimes oftener. Her ideas wandered into unknown 
and unfrequented regions. She was under the influence of fever. 
She used to pray alone for hours together in church, giving utterance 
to the inspirations of her heart in her own words, being dissatisfied 
with the prescribed formulas. She gave herself up to asceticism, 
and imposed upon herself unnecessary and unprofitable penances. 
The glowing and masterly psychological description she gives of 
her condition at that time may sometimes inspire doubt, but on the 
whole it conveys the impression that in the religious rhapsodies of 
her novels George Sand is only giving utterance to what she actually 
felt. The first reaction proceeded, probably, not from any diminution * 
of her belief, but from other causes, She imagined that the superior 
of the convent was guilty of injustice towards a friend of hers to 
whom she was strongly attached, and was led to ask herself if every 
thing in the religious world was in reality as perfect as it appeared to 
be. It struck her also that another friend, with whom she was asso- 
ciated in religious exercises, laid too much stress upon the observ- 
ance of the outward forms of religion. Her own idea was that the soul 
alone was concerned therein ; that the form was only a secondary 
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consideration, and that exaggerated ceremonies only tend to material- 
ize religion. These reflections, to which was added a feeling of bodily 
weakness, cooled the ardor of her religious enthusiasm. Happily the 
English nuns had no desire to encourage their pupils in the indui- 
gence of a spirit of ecstasy and asceticism, and the practical advice 
which her father-confessor gave her was to change altogether her” 
mode of life, to take sufficient bodily nourishment, to amuse herself, 
and to resume her intercourse with her companions. She was sensi- 
ble enough to take the advice, and the beneficial result was health, 
both of body and mind. The crisis of her religious fervor was past, 
and although she had not wholly given up the intention she had 
formed of taking the veil, her resolution was shaken, and she became 
tranquil and happy. 

Her grandmother regarded these conventual propensities with dis- 
may, and, to prevent them from assuming a more serious aspect, 
took her away from the convent. Aurore was greatly distressed at 
this, for she now looked upon the institution in which she had spent 
three years as an earthly paradise. She was still more painfully. 
affected when her guardian, in view of approaching death, began 
to talk of having Aurore married. This was a subject which, above 
all others, she dreaded, and she was glad to be able to retire ‘to Nohant 
without the project being realized. Her bodily health was now perfectly 
re-established and her mind was tranquil,.and, as the countess became 
daily more and more feeble, Aurore was left pretty much to her own 
uncontrolled desires and inclinations. She was indefatigable. in 
riding, in gymnastics, in the study of languages and the fine arts, de- 
voting to each a certain number of hours daily; but the greater portion 
of her time was devoted to reading. She ransacked the castle library, 
and literally devoured its contents. She read, amongst other things, 
“ Le génie du Christianisme,” which had been recommended to her 

, by her Paris confessor. From this work she learned that the Catho- 
lic religion had struck into a new path, and that the majority of its 
adherents were dissatisfied with the religion which, at the English 
convent, was considered as the acme of perfection. She exchanged 
Thomas 4 Kempis for Chateaubriand, and soon conceived other ideas. 
She no longer thought of taking the veil, but determined to devote 
herself to a career of usefulness, and sought to draw pleasure and in- 
struction from every good book on which she could lay her hands. 
She read Locke, Aristotle, and Leibnitz, though a girl of sixteen can 
scarcely be expected to comprehend the writings of these authors and 
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to profit by them. Finally, she came to Rousseau. This writer suited 
her exactly; for her he was the herald, par excellence, of the great 
doctrines of equality and fraternity under whose mighty influence her 
life was to be passed. While she was hesitating whether she should 
embrace the Catholic religion or turn her back upon it, Jean Jacques 
came and preached to her of liberty, equality, and love. He, at least, 
was easy to understand ; his passionate utterances overpowered her ; 
his style captivated her. But her enthusiasm was destined to sustain 
a severe shock, as soon as she began to read what she calls the “lit- 
erature of despair.” Watching through the long hours of the night 
at the bedside of her grandmother, during her wearisome and fatal 
illness, she began to brood over René and Byron. She mourned over 
the poor and the oppressed ; she thought the world was turned up- 
side down, and began to be afflicted with suicidal mania. In a word, 
she was passing through fhe period of “ Weltschmerz;” and although 
she soon overcame this state of mind, a few leading ideas belonging 
to that time stamped themselves indelibly upon her memory, and to 
these she clung with persistent tenacity during the remainder of her 
life. There is something of Rousseau in her style, and of Chateau- 
briand in. her social views, of which she was never able to divest 
herself. 

A sad time it was for Aurore which followed the death of the 
countess. Nohant Castle now became her own property, but the will 
contained a clause which perpetuated the exclusion of the mother from 
all participation in the bringing up of her daughter, and appointed a 
relative as her guardian. Madame Dupin, who was excessively an- 
noyed at this, stood upon her legal rights, dishonored her mother-in- 
law in her grave, and rendered herself extremely obnoxious to her 
daughter, who, as the mother would neither allow her to return to the 
convent nor to reside at Nohant, consented to accompany her to Paris. 
She suffered much from the ill-treatment of her mother, into the de- 
tails of which she enters with disgusting amplitude in her memoirs. 
No daughter, even if she were the best writer in the world, is justified 
in so exposing the faults of a mother, and especially such as are com- 
mitted only against herself. She was unable to adapt herself to her 
circumstances and to seek consolation in study. Life became every 
day more insupportable, and her mother more ill-natured and irritable, 
insomuch that Aurore was led to regard her as insane. Offers of 
marriagé were made only to be refused, for she had again conceived 
thie idea of taking the veil. At last the scene changed. Her mother, 
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observing Aurore’s sufferings and impaired health, bethought herself of 
sending her for a few months to Plessis. There, in the society of a 
plain but respectable family, her body and mind assumed a healthier 
tone, and the happy domestic circle into which she was thrown taught 
her that marriage has its advantages. Here it was that she made the 
acquaintance of Casimir Dudevant, a young friend of the family with 
whom she was residing, and, after a short intimacy, he ended by pro- 
posing for her hand. We have seen, in several biographies of George 
Sand, the most ridiculous assertions made respecting this young man ; 
some making him old, bald, and gray, while others again have elevated 
him to the rank of a marquis. The fact is, he had no title of nobility 
whatever, and so far from being old, bald, or gray, he was only twenty- 
seven years of age, with handsome features and fair hair, and a char- 
acter against which nothing evil could bealleged. After a brief delay, 
caused by the whimsical conduct of Aurore’s mother, who several 
times gave her consent and as often withdrew it, the young couple 
were married September 22, 1822, shortly after the bride had com- 
pleted her eighteenth year. It is a fact, beyond all dispute, that 
George Sand’s marriage was entered into with her own free will. 

The young couple took up their residence at Nohant Castle, and 
Aurore now began to interest herself in feminine occupations, which 
hitherto she had entirely neglected, and on the moral advantages of 
which her memoirs contain a lengthy essay. In the summer of 1823 
she went to Paris, where, on June 30, she gave birth to her first- 
born son Maurice, now so well known, both as an author and a 
painter. She spent the winter at Nohant, occupied with her infant 
son. At first, Aurore and her husband lived peaceably and amicabiy 
together ; but her superior attainments on the one hand, added to his 
coldness and indifference on the other, soon rendered them both un- 
happy. No fellowship of mind or communion of soul existed between 
them. Neither of them desired to conceal any thing from the other, 
but there was no subject on which they could discourse. “ We never 
quarrelled,” she says ; “on the contrary, I tried hard to see every thing 
with his eyes ; but no sooner had I put myself in unison with his ideas 
than I found myself in contradiction with my own, a fact which caused 
me inexpressible sadness.” She was dissatisfied with the alterations 
he began to make in the house, grounds, and gardens, in the spring of 
1824; and in order to dissipate her melancholy, at the suggestion of 
her husband, she went to spend the summer in Plessis with the same 
excellent family where she had first made his acquaintance. After 
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another journey in the Pyrenees she returned to Nohant, which she 
left very seldom for the next five years, and only for a few days at a 
time. She occupied herself with domestic affairs, and while her hus- 
band devoted himself to the occupations he found most agreeable, 
and chose the society most congenial to his own tastes, she gath- 
ered around her a small circle of friends of both sexes. He found 
no pleasure in the studies of his wife, and had no sympathy with her 
contemplative nature. 

In September, 1828, she gave birth to a daughter, who was named 
Solange ; but the evanescent consolation which this event brought 
with it faded away like a dream, and left her as wretched and incon- 
solable as ever. Soon after this she received a visit from Jules 
Sandeau, then a man of rising talent, and now one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the French Academy. He at once recognized 
her talents and her tastes, which were akin to his own, and conceived 
a strong affection for her. In him she found that encouragement and 
sympathy which were totally wanting in her husband. Néraud, the 
botanist, whom she styled “ Le Malgache,” also sympathized with her 
condition. With him she studied botany, by way of amusement, 
and we may trace the influence of these studies in some of her 
“Lettres d’un Voyageur.” At last this good-natured man was driven 
away by the jealousy of M. Dudevant. 

She found the sum allowed by her husband for household expenses 
insufficient for that purpose, and a year after their marriage she gave 
the reins of domestic government entirely into his hands. For this 
reason she was compelled to apply to him for every franc she required 
for her own personal use. She had also given up the 1500 francs per 
annum secured to her by the marriage settlement for the requirements 
of her toilet. No longer able to afford pecuniary aid to the poor 
whom she had taken under her protection, she constituted herself 
their gratuitous adviser, physician, and apothecary, having learned a 
little of medicine from old Deschartres. Her charitable feeling was 
one of her finest qualities, but her limited resources prevented its ex- 
ercise, and her dependence upon her husband made her long for the 
possession of means of her own. It was this idea which more than 
any other determined her to become a writer. She tells us that, 
while writing at Nohant for her own amusement, she found that she 
possessed the faculty of writing quickly, continuously, and without 
effort ; that ideas flowed from her pen as it were of their own accord, 
and that, as she thought, she had sufficient knowledge of human 
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nature to enable her to portray character. She felt that of all the 
things of which she was capable literature afforded her the greatest 
chance of success, and would be the most remunerative. She had 
not sufficient confidence in herself to be ambitious, and she could not, 
as she tells us, rely upon her small amount of genius; but her love 
for Nature, her capacity for analyzing feelings and portraying charac- 
ter, seemed to her to form a sufficient foundation for a beginning, 
and she hoped that the circle of her ideas would widen as she became 
better acquainted with men and things. She proposed, therefore, to 
her husband that in future she should spend three months alternately 
at Paris and at Nohant, taking with her their daughter, while Maurice 
should remain with him; and it was settled that she should have 
1500 francs per annum to defray her expenses, which sum, as we have 
already seen, belonged to her in any case. It was not an extravagant 
amount, certainly; but, as her object in going to Paris was to write, 
this would secure her a larger income. 

In 1831, then, pursuant to this arrangement, Aurore Dudevant- 
Dupin proceeded to Paris, accompanied by her little daughter. The 
wish of the young wife to be to a certain extent independent was now 
fulfilled. Along with Jules Sandeau she hired three small rooms on the 
Quai St. Michel, at a yearly rental of 300 francs.!1_ It was inconvenient 
certainly, and disagreeable, to climb up to the fifth floor ; but then the 
rent was moderate. Her victuals she got from a restaurant near by, 
and, in order to save the expense of a servant, she performed all the 
house duties herself, even to washing her own and her child’s linen. 
In order’ to save the cost of fuel in winter, she left her daughter to the 
care of a friendly neighbor when she went out ; for, as she had no 
books, she went to the Bibliotheque Nationale, where she could have 
both books and warmth for nothing. In order to become acquainted 
with the subjects, ideas, and etiquette of the time, she desired to di- 
vest herself of every provincial attribute; and to do this something 
more than reading was required. She had an intense love for the 
theatre, but with her means such costly entertainments were not to be 
thought of, and it was a puzzle to her how her friends whose means 
were also small were able to participate in every object in which 
young people of education and refinement usually take an interest. 
At last, she thought she saw her way out of the dilemma. Dressed 
as a woman, she would not have been admitted to the pit of the 


1 It need not excite our surprise that in her Autobiography she scarcely ever mentions 
Sandeau’s name. 
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theatres; but it occurred to her that in her childhood she had 
frequently gone about dressed as a boy. Her mind was at once 
made up, and she proceeded forthwith to carry her plan into exe- 
cution: she ordered a gray cloth suit, of stout and durable mate- 
rials, and when to this were added a woollen cravat, boots, and a 
gray hat, she looked, for all the world, like a young student in 
his first term. In this way she was able to go about anywhere, 
and in all sorts of weather. She could go into the pit in the- 
atres, into museums, libraries, and even hotels, returning home at 
any hous, without any one except her intimate friends having the 
slightest idea that the slim and beardless youth was in reality a 
woman in disguise. Besides, she did not go to theatres alone, but 
accompanied and protected by her friends. It will thus be seen that 
it was not a passion for scandal, or a desire to appear singular, which 
first of all induced our authoress to wear man’s apparel, but that she 
was urged to it from motives of economy and prudence. 

Thus our heroine, who had gone to Paris with a mind filled with 
good intentions and a world of her own sad experiences, but without 
any actual knowledge of the realities of life, adapted herself to her cir- 
cumstances, and buckled on her armor for the struggle which she saw 
that she must inevitably encounter. Books and her own intuitive per- 
ceptions were her sole guides, but she knew that if she intended to turn 
her theoretical and practical knowledge to account she must work. 
At first she had no opportunity of writing ; she tried painting, and 
exhibited a picture, which nobody purchased. She began her lit- 
erary career by writing for Brandus’s “ Revue et Gazette Musicale,” 
though she makes no allusion to this in her memoirs; neither does 
she mention that she published a novel —“ La Prima Donna” — in 
the “Revue de Paris.” She speaks of an interview she had with 
Delatouche, on the subject of a romance she had written, which he 
pronounced to be such a decided failure that she destroyed it. Dela- 
touche was also from Berry, and gave a friendly reception both to her 
and to Sandeau. He had purchased the “ Figaro” a short time pre- 
viously, and appointed both them and Felix Pyatt upon it as appren- 
tices. They had seats in his office, and every morning were required 
to write extemporaneous articles under his guidance. At the be- 
ginning, our heroine manifested so little talent as a journalist that 
during the first month she earned only from twelve to fifteen francs. 
Delatouche advised her to write romances. She wrote “ Rose et 
Blanche,” which Sandeau revised. This work, while it foreshadows 
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the ideas of the future George Sand, was not altogether unworthy of 
the higher flight which French literature took at that time ; never- 
theless, it contains on the whole so many faults that only the name of 
the author has been able to rescue it from oblivion. It appeared under 
the pseudonyme of “ J. Sand.” 

According to the arrangement with her husband, Madame Dude- 
vant returned to Nohant regularly, but reluctantly, every three months. 
Absorbed in her new vocation and in her children, and deriving con- 
solation from both, she abstained from all interference in domestic 
affairs. She felt now more acutely than ever the injustice and igno- 
miny she was forced to endure, and this feeling contributed not a 
little to the development of her mental powers, which, up to that 
time, had been slumbering within her. Her genius broke the fetters 
in which it had hitherto been bound, and she felt all at once that she 
possessed a giant's strength. Stimulated by the success of her first 
work, before returning a second time to Nohant she conferred with 
Sandeau respecting a new romance, and it was arranged that half 
should be written by one and half by the other, the whole to be 
completed by the time she returned to Paris. But she knew that her 
colleague was a sluggard, who was fonder of sleeping than of work- 
ing;; and, trusting to herself alone, she wrote the whole of “ Indiana” 
during her three months’ residence at the Castle. She had removed 
from the Quai St. Michel to the Quai Malaquais, and on her return 
there she found that her friend had not written a line. Then, tossing 
him her manuscript, she said, “ Read that.” And he read and read, 
and admired, and was spell-bound. He declared the new work to be 
such a masterpiece that he could not comply with her wish to revise 
it. The publisher of “ Rose et Blanche,” as well as Madame Dude- 
vant, would have retained the nom de plume of “ J. Sand,” but Sandeau, 
who had had no hand in the work, would not hear of it. Then Dela- 
touche was appealed to, and he advised her to select for a Christian 
name that of the patron saint of the day, which happened to be 
George. Such is the origin of George Sand,—a title which our 
authoress never once laid aside. 

The treatment of the subject of “Indiana” is, to say the least, 
not particularly edifying; it is the views only which are defended in 
the romance that give it importance. On the first appearance of the 
book, it was greeted by one portion of the public with a perfect storm 
of enthusiasm in favor of the views reflected therein, and by the 
other with unmitigated condemnation. The greatest curiosity was 
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manifested to know who “George Sand” was. Was the author a 
man ora woman? There were evident traces of a female hand, but, 
on the whole, the work was,considered too powerful not to have been 
written bya man. Its success was as rapid as it was enormous. 
Gustave Planche and Sainte-Beuve, the two principal contributors to 
the newly established “ Revue des deux Mondes,” fixed their eyes on 
the new and brilliant star now rising in the literary firmament, and 
at once secured her services for Buloz’s periodical. 

“Valentine” was the result of George Sand’s next sojourn at No- 
hant Castle. This work is written with so much pathos, power, and 
eloquence that the reader, in spite of any objections he may raise, is 
captivated almost before he is aware of it. This book, like its prede- 
cessor, had an immense success, and George Sand could say that she 
awoke one morning and found herself famous. Her material circum- 
stances had likewise improved. With the three thousand francs 
which she had received for “Indiana” and “ Valentine,” she was en- 
abled to discharge a number of small debts, to keep a servant, and gen- 
erally to make her life more agreeable. About this time her husband 
took their son to school at Paris, but — as he afterwards wrote — “in 
order neither to incommode her nor be incommoded by her, he did 
not make her house his home during his brief stay there.” Her 
friendship with Sandeau had already come to an end, but the reason 
of this separation, notwithstanding all that has been said and written 
on the subject, is still involved in mystery. 

George Sand continued to live alternately at Paris and at Nohant. 
During the second and third years of her Paris sojourn she was 
more than ever a prey to illusions. She lived in an ideal world, gave 
herself up entirely to her own thoughts, brooded over her troubles, 
and regarded every thing with the eye-of a visionary. To this we 
may attribute, in a great measure, the fearlessness with which she 
then wrote, the intensity with which she gave utterance to her feel- 
ings, and the impracticable nature of her theories. To this we may 
also add the general influence of the period in which her mind was 
matured. Matters wore a gloomy aspect in Paris at that time. The 
July republic had ended in the bloody sacrifice made to the Orleans 
dynasty, cholera had decimated the population, and St. Simonism 
had failed. Art, by its deplorable errors, had dishonored the cradle 
of its romantic reform. It was a period of general gloom. Person- 
ally, too, George Sand had abundance of domestic troubles. Under 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that the style she adopted 
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had something ideal, metaphysical, and even St. Simoniacal about 
it. The first work she wrote in this-frame of mind, “ Lelia” (1833), 
bore such evident traces of these influences that she herself styles it 
the product of a disordered brain. “Lelia” is an inscrutable poem ; 
it is also a dangerous romance, which none but strong-minded people 
ought to read. It is the most terrific outcry of scepticism that ever 
issued from human breast. It overpowers the mind, and in spite of 
all its wild frenzy, at which the reader is often staggered, there is a 
sincerity about it which goes straight to the heart. The authoress 
herself confessed that it was destitute of common sense, and, indeed, 
judged by this standard, it is one of the most unconnected, foolish, 
morbid, and useless books imaginable ; nevertheless, as the offspring 
of spontaneous inspiration, it has occupied the attention of the artistic 
world in a remarkable degree. Regarded from an historical point of 
view, it is a daring and superb embodiment of the ideas prevalent in 
France at that time, a picture of society in a state of dissolution, in 
which family ties are rent asunder, women turned into prostitutes, 
and God is either disowned, or enjoys the privilege of blessing the 
most vicious and feeble fools. Coarseness of ideas and unrestrained 
freedom of speech go hand in hand. 

“Lelia” is no ordinary romance with a plot, development, and 
catastrophe brought about in the ordinary way. The several char- 
acters are transported into a region entirely beyond the bounds and 
possibilities of actual life. Each of them exhibits a particular phase 
of the society of that time, and represents a special feeling, separately 
developed and carried out to its ultimate consequences. Lelia, — the 
titular heroine, —typifies the incredulousness of the heart, arising 
partly from disappointed love. She is doubtful whether she ought 
to detest herself as “the most artful and revolting offspring of some 
infernal power,” or to despise herself as “a mechanical creature 
having her origin in an accidental concourse of atoms.” Her lover 
asks what he can do for her. She replies: “ Wilt thou blaspheme 
for me? that might console me. Wilt thou pelt heaven with stones, 
insult the Almighty, damn eternity, invoke destruction on the work 
of Providence, and hold up to public contempt the worship of God ? 
Art thou ready to murder Abel, in order to avenge me on Heaven? 
Wilt thou like Nebuchadnezzar eat sand and bite the dust, or like Job 
give vent to thy anger and mine in imprecations? Wilt thou, a pure 
and believing youth, plunge up to the neck in scepticism and wallow 
in the abyss in which I lie perishing?” In this strain the book 
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proceeds, and there is no avoiding the fascinating influence it exer- 
cises. Lelia has loved but once in her life, but hers was a love 
replete with passion and boundless as the universe. She hoped that 
the man to whom she had so unreservedly given herself would 
appreciate the sacrifice ; but she was deceived. The longing of her 
heart increased in proportion as its ideal wishes remained unfulfilled. 
Lelia, the chaste Lelia, who, far from being voluptuous, is a being 
formed for Platonic love, half demented began to regard the con- 
suming fire of her soul as cold-blooded lasciviousness, perceived her 
error, and renounced the man she loved. Unwilling to renew the 
experiment, she anathematizes all human passions, thinks all man- 
kind are like her own lover, and believes selfishness to be the per- 
manent and inviolable law by which vows, oaths, and promises are 
governed. In life she sees only a sorrowful pilgrimage towards an 
unknown goal. Her creed is.contempt ; her sole pleasure is in irony. 
She abominates selfishness so strongly, that since her first betrayal 
she has no longer any doubt respecting her indifference in matters of 
love. All at once however she finds herself the object of an upright 
devotion, of a humble and ardent veneration, in the presence of which 
all her misanthropy is powerless and unavailing. A young and con- 
fiding soul is ready to devote his whole life to her. She asks herself 
if her anathema was not wicked, and hopes that she may yet be able 
to love for Stenio’s sake. For him the spring of life is just beginning 
to put forth its blossoms; his soul is nourished and sustained by 
hope, and his life is embellished by poesy. He believes in love and 
happiness, and looks upon an oath as inviolable. He has seen Lelia, 
and loves her ardently. He can trace on her forehead the lines of a 
great mystery which, as he is unable to fathom it, fills him with awe. 
With tears in his eyes he implores her to reveal it, to say who she is, 
whence she comes, and whither she.is going ; whether she is in league 
with heaven or with hell, — whether he is to revere her as an angel 
of light, or to shun her as a spirit of darkness. “Why,” he asks her, 
“did you not join in our prayers yesterday? When hymns of praise 
ascended up to the throne of the deity, why were your lips sealed ? 
Why did you remain motionless when we inclined ourselves before 
the Lord?” Alas! Stenio knows not that misery disowns God in 
order to be dispensed from blaspheming him. At length the warmth 
of his affection softens her heart, and he proudly returns thanks to 
Heaven for having made him the instrument of restoring youth and 
moral vigor to a great but disconsolate soul. He adores Lelia. She 
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mingles her kisses with tears, and invokes the aid of the Almighty ; 
but all to no purpose. Her senses remain cold, and in Stenio’s arms 
she is once more a courtesan. This pains him; and he falls from his 
heaven of bliss. All his ideal hopes, his youthful illusions, are de- 
stroyed, and in order to forget them he plunges into the vortex of 
a dissolute life, hitherto his aversion. He carries out this moral 
suicide to the last stage of degradation. When his conscience 
awakens, he strives to lull it again to sleep. Finally he gets dis- 
gusted with this sensual life, and ends his career by self-destruction. 
Pulchérie is the very opposite of her sister Lelia. True to her 
character throughout, she typifies the pleasures of the senses, the 
very highest degree of sensual enjoyment, —a body without a soul. 
The part she plays is mostly passive. She is always on the stage, 
but takes no active part in the performance. Lelia is never angry at 
the premeditated shamelessness of her sister, but regards it as an 
inevitable fatality. Pulchérie’s pleasures appear to her contemptible, 
but she never looks upon herself as being any thing better, and 
although she has not sunk to the same depth of depravity as Pul- 
chérie, she thinks she has no right to despise her. Thenmor, 
another character in “ Lelia,” is a great genius, with energy equal to 
the execution of the greatest deeds. If he had chosen, he might have 
been a great warrior, poet, statesman, lawyer, or reformer, but he 
considers all these as unworthy of his ambition. As if to defy des- 
tiny, he selects the most terrible of all passions, — gambling, — on 
account of the excitement it offers.. He is to-day rich and to-morrow 
poor. He steals and is imprisoned, pays the penalty of his crimes, 
and afterwards becomes a reformed and honest man. A fifth char- 
acter in “Lelia” is the weak, fickle, disinterested, boorish, credu- 
lous, and superstitious Magnus, who expects to obtain by prayer the 
strength and energy which only come by individual exertion. His 
solitude is a burden to him, and he fancies he would derive consola- 
tion from love. But he is afraid that a wife would subject him to her 
caprices, and deterred by this danger he retires to a monastery. 
Fasting and watching bow him down and turn his hair gray, and he 
goes mad. Finally he reappears and kills Lelia while she is in the 
act of confessing her love for Stenio by the side of his lifeless corpse. 
The manuscript of “ Lelia” hung upon the hands of our authoress 
for more than a year. She wrote the story only at intervals, in great 
mental distress, and just as the spirit moved her. She says it was 
her intention never to publish it, but Sainte-Beuve, to whom she read 
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portions of it, advised her to go on with it, and afterwards induced 
Buloz to ask her to let him have some chapters for the “ Revue des 
deux Mondes.” The later chapters also appeared in the same peri- 
odical between 1836 and 1839. “Lelia” took the world by surprise, 
the more so as George Sand had never divulged her mental anguish 
to any one. Even her most intimate friends were for some time 
quite unable to recover from their astonishment. Néraud addressed 
a letter to her at the time, in which he says: “ What in Heaven’s 
name does all this mean? Where have you got it from? For what 
purpose have you written the book? To what does it all tend? Who 
is the writer? You? No! it is not a bit like you, who know how to 
be merry and to dance the dourrée ; who love butterflies and do not 
despise a pun; who make such excellent jam, and are so handy with 
your needle! Or is it that we do mot know you? Have you really 
thought so deeply, studied so many ‘subjects, and suffered so much 
heartache without your friends being in the least aware of it?” 
George Sand never wrote any thing like it afterward, and she her- 
self called it “immature ;” but even in her soberest works we may 
scent the flavor of “ Lelia,” in the same way as when we see a picture 
by Rubens we never fail to find the characteristic flaxen hair. 
Shortly after the appearance of “Lelia,” Buloz gave a banquet to 
the writers in the “ Revue des deux Mondes,” at which George Sand 
made the acquaintance of Alfred de Musset. An intrigue immedi- 
ately sprang up between them, and they went to Italy together. 
Musset was taken dangerously. ill, and she nursed him during his 
illness. Later on they quarrelled and separated. As in her quarrel 
with Sandeau, there is also an air of mystery respecting her quarrel 
with Musset which has never been cleared up, and probably never will 
be. George Sand spent her money freely during her stay in Italy, in 
consequence of which she was obliged to work hard in Venice for 
several months. She sent from there to the “Revue des deux 
Mondes” “André,” “ Leone Leoni,” “ Mattea,” some of the “ Lettres 
d’un Voyageur,” and “ Lettres d’un Oncle.” These two series of let- 
ters, which were afterwards amalgamated, are rather the fearless and 
open-hearted self-confessions of a loving and confiding heart than the 
utterances of a sceptical and unbelieving mind like that of Lelia. 
Tears, anger, imprecations, and scornful irony are indiscriminately 
launched therein against the decrees of destiny, but we find also 
evidences of an upright, strong, and loving mind, alike capable of 
giving and receiving pleasure. These letters therefore have a much 
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higher psychological value than “ Lelia.” Another result of her /as- 
son with Musset and sojourn in Italy is “ Le Secrétaire Intime.” This 
title has reference to her connection with Musset, and to his having 
accompanied her to Italy in the capacity of private secretary. After 
an absence of more than a year, she returned: to France in Septem- 
ber, 1834. She spent a few weeks at Nohant, and went to Paris in 
October. In January we find her again at Nohant, in February and 
March at Paris, and in April again at Nohant. Completely worn 
out both in body and mind by these frequent and monstrous journeys 
between Paris and Nohant, she longed for a change, and would have 
set out immediately to some distant land if her love for her children 
had not kept her back. Her best friends advised her to leave Paris 
again for another year, as the best thing she could do not only for 
herself but for her children, whom she was spoiling by over-indul- 
gence, and who learned nothing whenever she was at home. Planet 
wrote to her: “Your husband is exasperated by your presence, and 
you are in imminent danger of falling ill both physically and mentally. 
You must withdraw from the scene and the cause of your sufferings.” 
She allowed herself to be persuaded, left Paris without taking leave 
of any one, and went to Nohant to arrange with some friends respect- 
ing the care of her children in the event of her death. She had 
made up her mind to go to the East, but, in the mean time, Fleury 
having counselled her to take the opinion of the celebrated lawyer 
Michel of Bourges respecting her position and plans, her intention 
was abandoned. Fleury accompanied her to Bourges, where she had 
an interview of nine hours’ duration with Michel, during which the 
real object of her visit was entirely lost sight of. She was amazed 
at his genius and intellect, and in her subsequent “Lettres d’un 
Voyageur,” as also in her “Histoire de ma Vie,” she gives him the 
sobriquet of Everard. Everard had read “Lelia,” and had both 
admired and condemned it; and now he was brought suddenly face 
to face with the authoress herself, who had come to seek his advice 
with respect to those very wrongs and iniquities under the influence 
of which the work had been produced. Though an invalid, he was 
in the full possession of all his mental faculties. In his person he 
combined every good and noble quality,—a profound understand- 
ing, an ardent enthusiasm, a capacious mind, an acute perception, 
amiability, delicacy, friendly, feeling, and indomitable physical cour- 
age. When he spoke, a vivid light overspread his pale countenance, 
his eyes sparkled, his nostrils dilated, his snowy teeth glistened, and 
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instead of an invalid he might have been taken for a young and 
powerful man. 

After this conference George Sand and Everard corresponded for 
some time; then the latter came to Paris and they saw each other 
daily. He gradually inspired her with a great portion of his high- 
flown social views, which she has incorporated in several of her 
romances. He took such bold flights at times that she was afraid 
to follow him. She was greatly shocked at the consequences he 
drew from Babeuf's theories, and after a nocturnal promenade which 
Fleury, Everard, and she made to the Pont des Saints-Péres she 
became sick of socialism. She again resolved to go to the East, but 
as soon as Everard had become more moderate she once more aban- 
doned the idea. Everard returned to Bourges, and George Sand 
went back to Nohant. But her sojourn there became more painful 
than ever, — her presence was found to be “ positivement génante.” 
Every one felt that such a state of things could no longer be endured. 
Her friends endeavored to arrange some method by which she would 
be relieved from spending half of every year at the Castle. Besides 
her own fifteen hundred francs her husband now allowed her a simi- 
lar sum for their daughter ; but this amount added to her then small 
literary income was insufficient to enable her to live altogether in 
Paris, more especially as she had to defray the expenses of Solange’s 
education. Her husband was asked to double the allowance, and 
to this he agreed. But when it became a question of payment, he 
not only declared that he could not afford to pay so much, but he 
prevailed upon her to sign a number of documents with the view of 
improving his financial position, which had been impaired by ruinous 
speculations. This proving insufficient, he proposed that they should 
sell Nohant Castle, and retire with the proceeds to the south of 
France. They signed an agreement to that effect, which M. Dude- 
vant tore up next day; whereupon his wife went to Paris. After a 
lapse of two months she again visited Nohant, but with no better 
result, so that she determined to establish her residence in Paris 
until some settlement was arrived at. There, in the same year 
(1835), she made the acquaintance of Madame Dorval, Pierre Le- 
roux, and Lamennais. Slander had been very busy with the repu- 
tation of the great tragedian just named, as well as with her own ; 
nevertheless she frequented Madame Dorval’s society more than that 
of any one else, and, against the advice of many friends, remained 
faithful to her until her death, which happened in 1849. Leroux, 
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like Everard, filled her head with socialism, the effect of which may 
be traced in some of her works. Madame Dudevant and her husband 
continued to live on the most unfriendly terms, until at last she con- 
sulted Rollinot respecting her position. Rollinot was reluctant to do 
any thing without Everard, and drove over with her to Bourges in 
order to confer with him. They came to the determination to sue 
for a judicial separation, and George Sand was instructed not to 
appear again at Nohant. She spent a few weeks in La Chatre with 
Dutiel, while Everard’ instituted legal proceedings. She states that 
in the event oi losing her suit she had made up her mind to go to 
America, taking her children with her ; and in order to provide herself 
with the necessary funds she borrowed ten thousand francs from 
various friends. In February, 1836, however, the court decreed a sep- 
aration, and ordered the children to be handed over to the sole care 
of their mother. We may gather from Michel’s opening address that 
Dudevant was not only jealous of his wife, but that he had treated 
her with great brutality. After the court had decided against him 
he left Nohant, and Madame Dudevant took up her abode there. He 
got the judgment cancelled in consequence of the non-observance of 
some legal formality, and when it was confirmed by a new trial he 
appealed against it again, but unsuccessfully. The wife was now 
able to take final possession of Nohant ; but M. Dudevant caused her 
every kind of annoyance, from which he only desisted in 1838 on 
condition of her paying him down fifty thousand francs. It is dis- 
gusting to read her description of all these unpleasant details, but 
they are essential to her own justification against the numberless 
accusations that have been brought against her. George Sand still 
continued to write, but it was no longer poverty that urged her to it. 
Her capacity for writing once developed, she gave utterance to her 
grief at the wrongs under which she saw society was suffering, and 
allowed free scope to her thoughts respecting the condition of her 


own sex. 
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THE KHEDIVE’S “COUP D’ETAT.” 


HE mission and the mystery of Egypt are evidently not yet 

closed. In this, as in all preceding generations, that strange 
country is playing a very important part, and is seen repeatedly 
imperilling the peace of nations unborn when she was in her dotage. 
Recent events have demonstrated, that, with the blood of Mehemet 
Ali, his grandson, the present khedive, has also inherited much of 
the craft and courage which characterized that “Napoleon of the 
East,” proving himself a political Proteus by the suddenness with 
which he effects his transformation from hereditary despot and 
oppressor of his people tc regenerator of his country and elect of 
“the native party,” which, cursing him loudly but yesterday, are vehe- 
mently applauding him to-day. Within the short space of one year, 
the world has witnessed Ismail khedive shifting rapidly from the 
réle of an oriental tyrant to that of the constitutional ruler, “who 
reigns but does not govern,” under European tutelage ; anon, with- 
out warning, re-assuming full authority, as representative of the 
newly created “ Egyptian national party,” and discarding the foreign 
administrators forced upon him by England and France; acting 
thus in open defiance of those powers, and, as it now appears, with 
the sanction of his suzerain the sultan, who had been relied on to 
coerce him to obedience to his Western guardians. 

Whether the assent of the sultan to this radical change and resist- 
ance to European intermeddling were bought or were spontaneous, 
is matter of little consequence so far as the actual situation is affected 
thereby ; though of course it is to be presumed that “golden opin- 
ions” are still purchasable at the Porte on the traditional terms of 
so many “purses of gold” for so many opinions. It is an open 
secret that for a price the Egyptian ruler has purchased successive 
privileges and honors unknown to his predecessors; and that he 
had almost emancipated himself from the thraldom of his “Old Man 
of the Sea,” the sultan, when England and France reseated that ruler” 
more firmly than ever, to save “the most precious ducats” of their 
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bondholders, and preserve an armed truce in the Suez Canal con- 
troversy. Yet, even here, Ismail khedive has apparently check- 
mated Western diplomacy, and sown such dissensions between 
England, France, and Italy as to make himself master of the situa- 
tion, —a situation, however, which any action on the part of any one 
of the four parties immediately interested may modify or entirely 
change at any moment. In that event chaos may return, and a 
problem most difficult of solution, save through the arbitrament of 
an European war, may be presented to the diplomatists of the western 
European nations. Paradoxical though it may appear, nevertheless 
in the weakness of Egypt lies her strength. From her position, 
accessibility, and powerlessness, she might be made the easy prey 
of any one of the Great Powers covetously regarding her, yet jeal- 
ously watching each other. The anxiety of each and all is that the 
Mediterranean may not become either the “French Lake,” which 
the first Napoleon dreamed of making it, nor the “ English Lake,” 
which the Suez Canal threatened to make it, nor the “ Italian Lake,” 
which propinquity and the new-born national pride of united Italy 
would gladly render it. 

As thorough a master of state-craft as though he had been a 
pupil of Machiavelli, the khedive has thoroughly appreciated and 
availed himself of this state of things, playing one jealousy or one 
interest against the other so as to maintain his equilibrium, now at 
Constantinople, now at London, now at Paris, and now at Rome, but 
always and everywhere with infinite skill and unfailing effect. No 
one knows better than the khedive, now that he has set at defiance 
the will and the wishes of the French and English governments, 
that the day when there is concert of action between those Great 
Powers must be the day either of his abdication or of his absolute 
submission. But he confidently counts upon that day never arriving. 
The struggle between England and France in Egypt is an old story. 
The interest and influence of Italy date back to the unification of 
that country and to the consolidation of the Italian colony in Egypt 
under a common head; add also that her representative there, the 
Chevalier de Martini, is an exceedingly able and adroit man, wield- 
ing great personal influence over the khedive. The Italian colony is 
numerically third among the foreign colories. First is the Greek, 
34,000 in number; next the French (native and subjects), 17,000; 
next the Italian, 15,000; the English stands fourth, with but 6,500, 
including a large number of Maltese, who are more Eastern than 
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European in blood and customs. The English, however, counter- 
balance their small numerical force by their large stake in the Suez 
Canal (since the 44,000,000 purchase of stock) and their old political 
preponderance in Egypt under the last two reigns. The respective 
trade of these three Powers through the Suez Canal stands thus : — 


Out of about 2,000,000 tonnage per annum, England contributes 


Os ss 6 ce eee SS Oe eS Ee Oe eee 1,500,000 tons 
a eee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
| Pea eee oS ee eS a's 61,000 ,, 


It will thus be seen that England’s stake in the canal is three times 
greater than that of all other nations put together: and this is her 
interest in Egypt. 

At the bottom of the present imbroglio is the public debt of 
Egypt, amounting to the enormous sum of £90,000,000 sterling ; 
almost all of which has been contracted during the present reign, 
beginning in 1863, and is chiefly in foreign hands. For this really 
is the underlying question which has brought about the various 
political changes in the Egyptian administration previously referred 
to. So long as the khedive was solvent or was supposed to be so, 
and made punctual payment of the coupons, the conscience of Europe 
was in a very slumbrous condition with regard to his government, 
and the journals of France and England loudly praised him as a man 
and a monarch. But all this suddenly changed, when from becoming 
impecunious he came into danger of insolvency. With a heavy fall 
in the value of Egyptian securities fell also his credit, at once and for 
ever, in the eyes of the foreign Scribes no less than of the foreign 
Pharisees, all lately so genuine in their admiration. Now there are 
none among them so poor as to do him reverence, and he is treated 
by the most worshipful society of foreign stock jobbers, and their 
agents in the Press and in government circles, much as the African’s 
fetich is treated by the indignant savage when the god fails to send 
the rain which is prayed for ; namely, kicked, cuffed, pulled to pieces, 
and thrown into the dirt heap. 

Now truth and justice in this matter really lie between the two 
extremes. If Ismatfl khedive was once over-rated and overpraised 
as a disinterested reformer and friend of civilization, so is he now 
undervalued and extravagantly vilified by his former adulators. For 
whatever may be his real motive in making the coup d’éat, which 
has confounded all the calculations of the bondholders, and placed 
both the English and French governments in a position equally mor- 
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tifying and embarrassing, while restoring the rule of Egypt to native 
hands, certainly to the outside observer it seems the most patriotic 
as well as the boldest act of the khedive’s life, and marks a new era 
in Egyptian history. For this foreign yoke had become even more 
intolerable to his people than to himself, and its removal has been 
hailed by the loud acclaim of the representatives of all the mixed 
races over which the khedive rules, — Turk, Arab, Syrian, Nubian, 
Abyssinian, Jew, and Gentile, and of the Christian colony also. Re- 
ports from Egypt go farther, and state that even the Consular corps 
sympathize, some openly and the rest under reserve ; so that the howl 
of the bondholders awakens no echo in Egypt, although it reverberates 
in the stock exchanges of London and Paris. 

So long as England avoided entangling alliances her voice was all- 
powerful with the khedive, who looked to her for political protec- 
tion as well as for financial aid, both which England seemed willing 
to accord,—not less than four financial commissioners having been 
specially sent to Egypt to adjust her money matters. First in order 
was the mission of Mr. Stephen Cave, not only a member of Parlia- 
ment but a high public official. Next was sent Mr. Romaine, with a 
small army of English officials, not only to cook the accounts and 
prepare the annual budget, but also to take charge of all the receipts 
and expenditures of the country, and control the different depart- 
ments with the assent of the viceroy. Then came the entangling 
alliance above referred to. France insisted on having her share in 
the business, and England consented. The result was the famous 
Goschen-Joubert commission, in which an English ex-cabinet minis- 
ter representing the interests of the English bondholders and a 
French financier representing the French bondholders were selected 
by their respective governments to make a conjoint scheme for the 
settlement of the Egyptian debts; and it is their project which has 
lately led to the disastrous state of affairs which has justified the 
khedive, after a fair trial, in repudiating the plan with its English 
and French administrators, in the persons of Mr. Rivers Wilson and 
M. de Blignieres, who constituted the fourth instalment of European 
commissioners. 

Hence the curious complication which has recently arisen in Egypt. 
By one of those complete reversals of position which “ the whirligig 
of Time” so often brings about, “Egyptian bondage,” so long im- 
posed by native rulers, from Pharaohs down to khedives, has of 
late been inflicted by England and France in the interest of their 
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money-changers, and been resisted by Pharaoh's successor in the 
interest of his people! European statesmen have been blind enough 
to allow the Eastern potentate to pose before the civilized world, as 
well as before his own compatriots, in the character of deliverer of his 
people from this bondage, — from “the body of this death,” — which 
was crushing out property, hope, and life from the industrious and 
patient tillers of the Nile valley and its banks, in order that usurious 
interest might punctually be paid to foreign bondholders upon vast 
sums, of which a large proportion had been only nominally furnished 
to the khedive or to Egypt, as the records prove. So far as the 
khedive personally was concerned, the wound was more to his pride 
and vanity than to his interests. He and his family were well pro- 
vided for, at an annual charge of three million pounds sterling, and 
the semblance and parade of place and power were still left to them. 
But to the toilers of the Delta and the Nile, his unhappy subjects, 
the matter was and is literally one of life or death. Famine had 
already begun its ravages among them, and pestilence would shortly 
have followed in its wake, as it ever has before. 

Even now Pharaoh’s dream, which Joseph only could then inter- 
pret, and which was fatally verified, is threatening this doomed land, as 
the accounts of recent visitors to the Upper Nile abundantly testify. 
The English journals have spoken out with commendable frankness 
on this matter, although at the eleventh hour. An influential Lon- 
don weekly, “The World,” thus defines the late alliance, now dis- 
solved by act of the administration, which has sent the British 
Consul-general back to Egypt to resume his political functions, and 
accepted the khedive’s dismission of Mr. Rivers Wilson, recalling 
him to his home post at London :— 

One of the great disadvantages of our recent policy, to which we have already 
once adverted, has its origin in the distinctive character of the French interest 
in Egypt. That solicitude is no longer of the ambitious order, nor of the senti- 
mental, as in the palmier days of French military ardor, but now reeks of financial 
speculation and of Stock-Exchange intrigue. “I implore you to help us to get 
the May coupon paid,” cried the French Minister to that which was once derided 
as a nation of shopkeepers. In an evil hour we yielded acquiescence. The more 
thoughtful organs of the French press now begin to see things a little as they 
are. “It was a mistake,” they say in effect, “to attach so much importance to 
the financial side of the question. The Egyptian people are beginning to perceive 
that Western influence is a mere bondholder’s job; the ruler and the masses are 
at last in complete unison, and eager to be rid of the interlopers.” ll this is true ; 
but then the French Government have something to show for their political obli- 
quity. The May coupon was paid; and so long as French Governments, whether 
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empire or republic, are so much under Stock-Exchange influence that they must 
come to the assistance of their Soubeyrons and their Crédits Fonciers, we suppose 
that empire or republic will go on acting as in the past. What we have to ask is, 
why on earth have we been joined with them in this discredit? What is it to 
England that the Egyptian bondholder should be paid more or less of his usurious 
interest? What do we care about his being paid at all? What is our interest in 
the May coupon? And yet these are the objects for which we have been allowing 
our good name to be traduced and selling our birthright ; for us, for the State, for 
England, we do not see even the mess of pottage. 


The editor might easily have answered his own question. For it is 
notorious to all who know any thing of Egyptian affairs that although 
the larger portion of the Egyptian debt is due to Frenchmen, yet a 
very large sum is also due to English holders, and that it was through 
and for the English bondholders that Mr. Goschen was selected to 
meddle and muddle with Egyptian finance, and that the army of 
highly-paid English employées was fastened on the khedive’s treasury 
to carry on the Goschen programme, in the proportion of ten English- 
men to one Frenchman. There can be no shifting of the responsi- 
bility of this exploded scheme to French shoulders alone ; it must be 
borne conjointly, as it was conceived and carried out conjointly, Eng- 
land taking the lion’s share of the work and the profits as well as the 
control, so long as it continued in operation. “The Times” is more 
candid. In its issue of April 25, commenting on the return to Cairo 
of the British Consul-general Mr. Vivian, who had been summoned to 
England to explain his views of the situation, which were understood 
not to be in accord with those of Mr. Rivers Wilson, that journal 


says :— 


It is manifestly an advantage to have once for all cut loose from this equivocal 
engagement in which we were rapidly becoming involved in our relations with 
Egypt, and to have reverted to ordinary processes of diplomatic intercourse; but 
our substantial interests in the maintenance of the highway to India and the free- 
dom of Egypt from any preponderating foreign influence still remain. We shail 
certainly give no countenance to the proposal which found favor in some quarters 
Jor the Porte’s resumption of its lapsed authority in Egyft. 


This is plain talk, and clearly marks the return of the British Gov- 
ernment to its traditional policy, and the repudiation of any further 
entangling alliance in the interest of the bondholders. Yet the 
pressure which will be put on the ministry by the interested parties 
will be very great indeed, and it will require Roman firmness to resist 
it. The khedive stands in the position of a defaulting debtor, and, 
as a great English moralist has justly remarked, it is one of John 
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Bull’s peculiarities to hate any one who fails in punctual payment, 
especially when he himself is the creditor. Moreover, the past con- 
duct of the khedive not being beyond reproach, his new professions 
of devotion to the common weal and financial good faith must be 
received with many grains of distrust. 

On April 8 the khedive dismissed the English and French min- 
isters, Wilson and De Blignieres, and created a new ministry, com- 
posed entirely of Egyptian notables, with Cherif Pacha at their head. 
He then summoned all the representatives of foreign powers in 
Egypt, and explained to them his reasons for this action, which were 
as follows: That the foreign administration of his affairs had proved 
a failure ; that it represented neither the national interests nor the 
aspirations of the country; that the financial projects of Mr. Wilson 
—the English commissioner —attacked the most sacred rights of the 
Europeans as well as of the natives; that the situation had become 
so unendurable that remonstrances had been sent in to him from all 
quarters, demanding a complete change in the existing state of things. 
For these reasons, and in response to the public sentiment, he said 
that he had felt obliged to take steps to improve the situation and 
remedy the evils complained of, and that he had summoned the for- 
eign agents to explain the facts to them. He then submitted to the 
assembled consuls-general a new financial project, which he termed 
a national one, carefully drawn up by himself and approved by his 
Assembly of Notables, or Parliament,—a body invested with full 
powers, on the European plan, and to which his ministers were to be 
responsible. 

Messrs. Wilson and De Blignieres at first refused to accept their 
dismissal from the khedive without the assent of their respective 
governments ; but those governments having declined directly to 
interfere, they have been compelled to relinquish their positions as 
receivers and disbursers of Egyptian finances, — positions which con- 
stituted an imperium in imperio,and made the khedive a cipher in 
his own country; or, as the first Napoleon pithily expressed it, a 
cochon engraissé at so many hundred thousand pounds per annum. 
That popular sympathy is with the khedive in this movement has 
been proven by the material test of a subscription of a very large 
amount by the native notables and bankers to meet the expenses of 
the new government, as well as by congratulatory addresses from the 
heads of the Mahometan and Jewish communities, comprising all 
the various shades of conflicting faiths in Egypt. Immediately suc- 
ceeding this coup d'état the khedive despatched two emissaries on 
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most important missions,—one to Upper Egypt to coliect money, 
the other to Constantinople, probably to disburse it, but nominally 
to obtain the sultan’s sanction to this change of persons and of 
programme. 

The right of the sultan to interfere is one matter ; his power to do 
so, if incited by England and France, is quite another. In 1873, by 
his firman of June 9,' changing the Egyptian succession from the 
eldest male of the blood of Mehemet Ali to the eldest son of the 
khedive, the sultan sold out his right to interfere in the internal pol- 
icy of Egypt, — recognizing the unlimited authority of the khedive 
to make internal laws and regulations ; to contract loans without per- 
mission asked of the sultan; to enter into commercial or other trea- 
ties with foreign powers, if not inconsistent with other treaties of the 
Sublime Porte ; and to increase his army and navy as he sees fit, 
with the exception of iron-clads, which are forbidden. The annual 
tribute to the Porte was fixed at 150,000 purses, equivalent to about 
680,000 pounds sterling, concerning which the firman thus feelingly 
and forcibly speaks, as a finale, to the liberated khedive: “Thou shalt 
also pay the greatest attention to remit each year, without delay and 
in its entirety, to my imperial treasury, the 150,000 purses of tribute 
established as fixed by the firman of 1866,” —that being the firman 
which elevated the then viceroy to the dignity of khedive, a higher 
appellation. Whatever other debts the khedive has made default 
upon, it is quite certain that this tribute has been punctually paid ; 
and the more so, since it is the guarantee for an Ottoman loan, and 
finds its way also into the capacious pockets of the foreign bond- 
holder. But “the daughters of the horse-leech” were never more 
insatiable than the sultan, and that has been but a small portion of 
the blood of Egypt with which he has been, and will continue to be, 
gorged, with the aid and countenance of Europe. Yet as the sultan is 
now a mere puppet in the hands of the Great Powers, their will must 
probably prove his law. Wherefore the punctual payments of the 
khedive, and private donations of even greater magnitude, may not 
avail to save him from that interference with the internal laws and 
regulations for the government of Egypt which was formally resigned 
in the firman of succession and paid for at a heavy price. How far 
that foreign pressure will be exerted we shall soon see. 

The question naturally arises how this enormous debt has been 
incurred in the short space of sixteen years, and what has become of 
the money? The short and flippant method of charging it all to the 


1 For text of this firman see “The Khedive’s Egypt,” p. 428. 
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wastefulness and extravagance of the khedive is unjust to him, and 
untrue in point of fact. There are other reasons to be assigned for 
this indebtedness, and also existing evidences of what has been done 
with at least a portion of the money. 

The stranger who enters Egypt either at Alexandria or at Port 
Said at the mouth of the Suez Canal is astounded at the immense 
works and vast outlay made. at either point. At Port Said modern 
science and skill have accomplished that in which King Canute failed, 
and have compelled the sea to retire and yield possession of his 
domain. Of the millions of pounds required to build those sea walls, 
create that port, and cut the canal from sea to sea, Egypt contributed 
fully £ 10,000,000, directly and indirectly, besides its supplement, the 
Sweet Water Canal from Ismailia to Cairo, which cost £1,800,000 
more. At Alexandria, the new harbor and docks, which now equal any 
in the world, and afford shelter and safety to foreign shipping, have 
already cost 43,000,000, and will probably reach 45,000,000 when 
completed by the English contractors, who have them in charge, with 
alien upon them. About a thousand miles of railway, and as many 
of telegraph, have been constructed during the present reign at an 
estimated cost of £10,000,000, including repairs. A quarter of a 
million sterling has been expended on lighthouses along the shores 
of the Mediterranean and Red Sea coasts. The introduction of 
gas and water works into Alexandria and Cairo, both of which 
are now well supplied with these two necessaries, together with 
the sewerage, paving, and improvements in the latter city, whose 
European quarter is now quite Parisian, having solid blocks of shops 
and dwelling-houses where ten years ago were mud buildings and 
sycamore trees of the Ezbekieh, or central park, have been esti- 
mated at 43,000,000 more. The khedive also established a fleet of 
merchant steamers to ply between Egypt, Turkey, and Greece, the 
estimated cost of which was 41,500,000. Besides these direct out- 
lays the khedive has redeemed about 500,000 acres of land, and dug 
several hundred miles of new irrigating canals, the cost of which 
in money, as well as in fellah flesh and blood, it is impossible to 
compute. 

Thus much it is possible to pass to the khedive’s credit, for these 
works are there to speak for themselves. But there is an opposite 
‘side to the account, wherein he does not figure so well. In familiar 
conversation with the writer of this article. three years since, the 
khedive said reflectively (speaking in French as he always does) 
“Every man is mad on some one subject. My mania is for building,” 
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Fat une manie en pierre. He might have added that his passion for 
the acquisition of land was another of his besetting sins, whether on a 
large scale in the way of annexing Central African jungles and savages, 
or appropriating five hundred thousand acres of arable land for himself 
and family, — though it must be added that he has given up this latter 
property for the purpose of paying State debts. His passion for terri- 
tory has cost him any number of small wars, as well as a large one with 
Abyssinia, while his lieutenant Gordon is still shooting and slaying in 
the Soudan, under his authority, The cost of the Abyssinian cam- 
paigns must have been very heavy indeed. His confessed craze for 
building led him into erecting numerous palaces for himself and differ- 
ent members of his family, at immense cost, and which were furnished 
with utter disregard of expense. How many millions this taste has 
cost him no one can tell nor even conjecture, but the sums expended 
must have been very great. He has also another expensive mania; 
namely, for entertaining. He thus found use for many palaces in 
affording hospitality to foreign guests, from the Prince of Wales down 
to the smallest German or Austrian princelings with more pedigree 
than pocket money, lending them steamers that they might pass the 
winter up the Nile, and furnishing them with princely retinues. He 
even extended such favors to his own foreign employées, who were 
lodged in palaces and driven about in khedivial equipages. During 
the winters he gave frequent and sumptuous entertainments to the 
foreign visitors and residents at Cairo, numbering several thousand 
dinners and balls and splendid suppers, and allowed the young 
princes and courtiers to waltz with the European ladies who at- 
tended them, in very unoriental style. 

He caused not only a fine opera house but also a French theatre 
to be erected at Cairo, and engaged Verdi to compose a special opera 
(Aida) for him, which was produced at Cairo with costumes (which 
must have cost a prince’s ransom) made from designs furnished by 
Mariette Bay from the old hieroglyphs, and prepared at Paris. In his 
mode of living, and that of all the members of his‘ family, no bounds 
were set to extravagant expenditure and show. Yet in spite of all 
this waste and reckless expenditure, so great were the resources of 
the country, which he treated as his farm (monopolizing for himself 
and family one-fifth of the arable lands of Egypt), that he might still 
have continued solvent and kept up Egyptian credit but for the 
fatal facility of borrowing, which became another of his manias, until 
usurious interest, thrice compounded, drove him to the wall. Out of 
the mountain of indebtedness, now rising as high as 492,000,000 
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sterling, Mr. Stephen Cave, in his very able Report made three years 
ago, declared that the khedive had actually netted but 445,000,000 
from his huge foreign loans, and had actually paid back, in principal 
and interest up to that date, £4 31,000,000. 

For many years the annual revenues of Egypt amounted to 
410,000,000, wrung out of 2 population of five and a half millions, 
the one million European residents paying no taxes, and the weight 
falling chiefly on the peasant cultivators, the fellahs, who, like the 
French peasantry, were also proprietors, and were so even in a larger 
proportion than in France. The actual expenses of the govern- 
ment, including £600,000 for the khedive’s civil list, did not exceed 
43,500,000 per annum, even with an army of sixty thousand men, 
thus leaving a large surplus for private and public expenditure and 
payment of interest on loans. 

At the present moment it is doubtful if the annual revenue of 
Egypt can be made to exceed 47,000,000 ; and even that amount has 
to be made almost literally from the flesh and blood of the luckless 
fellah, whose lot still verifies the saying of Amron to the Caliph 
Omar, applied to the Egyptian laborers of that day: “ Like the bee, 
they seem destined only to work for others, without profiting them- 
selves by the price of their labor.” 

Under the terrible screw of the foreign commissioners, who have 
made every thing secondary to the payment of the coupons on the 
public debt for three years past, superadded to a bad Nile and failing 
crop last season, the unhappy fellah — the producer and cultivator — 
has been reduced to want and desperation, and in some portions of the 
country to actual starvation. Like the overburdened camel, he has 
ceased to struggle under his load, and has lain him down to die. The 
facts can no longer be denied, for we have unimpeachable English 
testimony for them. The “London Times” has published the details, 
which are heart-rending, and appeal to our common humanity to put 
a stop to “man’s inhumanity to man,” which is making “countless 
thousands mourn” within earshot of civilization. For these poor 
wretches are suffering not for their own sins, but for those of their 
rulers, and from the relentless avarice and greed of the Christian 
creditors of the khedive. An Englishman who has just returned 
from a visit to Upper Egypt, in a letter to the “ London Times,” 
says :— 

Having lately returned from a land journey in Upper Egypt, I can testify that 
no words are strong enough to describe the utter misery of the fellahin and the 
horror of the scenes I personally witnessed. I scarcely ever approached a village 
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without hearing the shrill cries of the women over those who had died of starva- 
tion. Multitudes of the still living men, women, and children were mere skeletons, 
and many were covered with sores, the too frequent result of starvation. In the 
town of How I saw two men, one old, the other in the prime of life, lying in the 
open street, and actually dying in that position for want of food. That and other 
shocking scenes took place within sight of one of the large sugar factories, to which 
trains of camels were conveying the rich crops for the khedive or his European 
creditors. I repeatedly saw people in the last stage of emaciation sitting in the 
paths and picking individual grains of dourha corn out of the dust. The wan, 
wolfish expression of the people’s faces and their attenuated forms will haunt me 
for years. 


And he makes this painful admission :— 


The immediate cause of the starvation of the inhabitants was indeed the fail- 
ure of the dourha crop; but if the people had not been utterly despoiled and ground 
to the earth by over-taxation, illegal exactions, and forced and unremunerative 
labor for the khedive, they could have saved sufficient to tide over the evil time. 
As it is, they could not do so. Nothing can save the country except to limit the 
demands of the bondholder, while at the same time keeping the khedive under the 
tightest restrictions. Zo exact the letter of the bondin favor of the creditors means 
to starve the people in order to send their wealth to England and France. 


Another correspondent says : — 


Every one who knows the country knows that the famine was directly due to 
over-taxation, which exhausted all the stock in the country and left the people with- 
out resources to meet the accident of a bad Nile. The same will be the case again 
whenever the next irregularity in the inundation occurs. There can be no remedy 
so long as Egypt is administered in the interest not of its people, but of the khe- 
dive or of his creditors. It ought to be brought home to English creditors of the 
khedive that their exorbitant though precarious usury is only exacted at the cost 
of the misery of a whole population. England has a right to know what she is 


doing. 

This surely is not the attitude which civilized and Christian nations 
should occupy towards an imperfectly civilized and powerless one, 
even though its people profess a different faith, and are alien in blood 
and in race. The revelation of this state of things has evidently 
touched the conscience of the French and English peoples, as well as 
that of their governments, and there is now manifest a recoil from 
the policy of putting pressure on the khedive through Constantinople, 
or directly, for the perpetuation of a state of things such as that which 
has lately existed in Egypt. 

It is this recoil by which the khedive has profited to resume his 
lost prestige and power, and in the step he has taken he undoubt- 
edly represents the national sentiment, aroused at last by this dire 
extremity. Whether he is acting in good faith or not in calling his 
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people to his aid, time alone can prove ; but the first measures which 
he has already taken indicate a new departure and a just conception 
of the wants and wishes of his people. 

On April 24 he issued a decree, creating a Council of State, under 
the presidency of a native, who will also be president of the Council 
of Ministers. Two European vice-presidents will assist him, and the 
council will be composed of five European and five native members, 
with two native lawyers. This council will prepare bills for the 
Chamber of Notables, or Parliament. The vice-president will have a 
deliberative voice in the Council of Ministers during the discussion 
of bills. The khedive will personally preside when engagements on 
the part of the government are discussed. 

Nubar Pacha, the great reforming statesman, who was the chief 
agent in establishing the Judicial Tribunals and representative of the 
foreign infiuence in Egypt, has been dismissed, and his rival Cherif 
Pacha, the leader of the Turkish or retrograde policy, succeeds him as 
prime minister. Eminent as he is for ability, patriotism, and personal 
purity, Nubar has had to contend against the ill-will of the khedive, by 
reason of his being an Armenian and a Christian and the supposed 
representative of English influence in Egypt, which latter supposition 
has rendered the French influence cold if not hostile to him. Such a 
man of course could find no place in an administration exclusively and 
jealously native, — that is, Mahometan. It is a curious fact, however, 
not generally known, that Egypt was once a Christian country, and 
remained so for a term of two hundred and fifty-nine years, termi- 
nating A.D. 640, when the followers of the Prophet invaded and occu- 
pied it. The Copts boast that they were the primitive Christians, and 
are still adhering to their old faith, which does not disqualify them 
from holding important offices in all the departments of State, at the 
head of all which, under the coup d’état, are native mussulmans. 
Hence, although Nubar’s race and creed have doubtless some weight 
in making him unpalatable to the khedive and the national party, the 
chief prejudice against him is his sympathy with English men and 
English methods, and his active agency in fastening both on the country. 

Such is a succinct statement of the Egyptian situation at this time 
(May 1), and in the midst of this conflict of warring elements and jar- 
ring interests no human prescience can confidently predict the issue. 
No immediate solution can possibly be final ; for the disease, though 
acute at this moment, has long been chronic ; and even royal remedies, 
administered from Constantinople or from Europe, can only palliate, 
not cure, the malady which is eating like a canker into the heart of the 
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country. Ina work on Egypt, published by the writer of this article 
in England and America little more than a year ago, the situation 
and needs of Egypt were thus summed up; and as subsequent events 
have only confirmed the necessity of the reforms therein set forth, 
they may be here again recited : — 


1. Separation from Turkey, assigning the tribute to those of her creditors to 
whom it has been pledged, until the secured indebtedness is liquidated; the privi- 
lege of regulating her own internal affairs, and pursuing the march of progress, 
under the direction of her own most enlightened sons, aided by foreign counsel. 
The khedive might still act as titular head of the State, but as a constitutional 
ruler shorn of absolute power. 

2. The substitution of law, and of the judgment of tribunals, in place of the 
arbitrary will of one man: following up the precedent which the khedive has 
unwillingly established in his judicial and financial reforms ; making those general 
and of universal application which are now limited and restricted, so that the reign 
of law may really be established in fact as well as in name throughout Egypt. 

3- Publicity and responsibility in all matters appertaining to different adminis- 
trations, as well as in the discussions and recommendations of the body of Notables 
from the provinces (termed a Parliament) now sitting only in secret session, with 
an increase of their powers and responsibilities. 

4. Reduction and restriction of royal or public expenditures, and of the civil 
list, within reasonable limits, as well as of the building and improvement manias ; 
and adjustment of the public machinery in fit proportion to the work it has to do. 

5. A more just and equitable system of taxation, supervised by honest and 
responsible officials, and the abolition of all extraordinary impositions and forced 
loans. Such new system of taxation to be devised and apportioned by the Assem- 
bly of Notables, who understand the country and the whole subject. 

6. The elevation of the fellahin, by education and governmental aid, in 
physical condition and political rights to an equality with the laboring class of 
civilized countries, and the abolition of the corvée or forced labor, except in cases 
of absolute public necessity. 

7. The gradual, if not immediate, abolition of domestic slavery in Egypt, all 
the easier of accomplishment because it is already half abolished. With its 
removal many of the social evils now existing would be ameliorated, the condition 
of woman would be changed, and her gilded slavery also would approach its end. 


The difficulty of putting such reforms into execution would not be 
half so great as most people might imagine, owing to the gentle and 
docile character of the race, whom centuries of cruelty and oppression 
have failed to brutalize or deprave. 

Let us not then, while giving the khedive his due for such good as 
he may have accomplished, fail to do justice to the instruments 
through which he has been able to achieve it. Let us not (to use the 
language of a famous writer on another occasion), “ while admiring the 
plumage, forget the dying bird.” 

Epwin DE LEON. 





























CHANNING AS A PHILOSOPHER AND 
THEOLOGIAN. 


—— G is regarded by common consent as the most eminent 
representative of the Unitarian movement in this country. It 
is true that others among the gifted men who have been conspicuous 
in that school have equalled or surpassed him in some of the titles to 
distinction. There have been in their number more eloquent preach- 
ers. The younger Buckminster was one, of whom Edward Everett 
declared that he had the most melodious voice “that ever passed the 
lips of man ;”! of whom, also, one of the ablest of the early Unitarian 
preachers, who has since rendered most honorable service in literature 
and in public life — Dr. Palfrey — has said that his pulpit utterances 
approached near “to what we imagine of a prophet’s or an angel's 
inspiration.” 2 In the graces of style and delivery, according to the 
taste of that time, Channing was outdone by the youthful Everett 
himself, in the short time in which the latter served as the successor 
of Buckminster in the Brattle-street church. No doubt, Channing’s 
manner was marked by a glow of chastened earnestness, indicating 
deep emotions held under restraint, and thus had a peculiar fascina- 
tion of its own. Sometimes, though rarely, he broke out in a more 
impassioned strain. Of a sermon preached by him in New York, in 
1826, an admiring listener writes: “ The man was full of fire, and his 
body seemed, under some of his tremendous sentences, to expand 
into that of a giant; . . . his face was, if any thing, more meaning 
than his words.” ® 

If there were others who had more of the qualifications considered 
to be characteristic of the clerical orator than were possessed by 
Channing, it is also the fact that, as a theological scholar, he was much 
surpassed by Andrews Norton ; in familiarity with philosophical and 
general literature, by George Ripley; and in a certain cautious accuracy 
and weight of reasoning in moral science, by James Walker. Nor in de- 
voutness of spirit does he excel the younger Henry Ware and Ephraim 


1 Memoirs of the Buckminsters, p. 396. 2 Ibid, p. 481. 
% Life of Henry Ware, Jr., vol. i. p. 219. 
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Peabody. Those who knew Channing remarked in him something 
delicate, fastidious, patrician, notwithstanding his humane sympathy ; 
and hence in the aptitude to reach directly the common mind he was 
outstripped by Theodore Parker, whose robust energy and racy dialect 
better fitted him for contact with the multitude. But Channing unites 
in himself various characteristics which conspire to give him pre-emi- 
nence. A clear mind, not wanting in imaginative warmth ; a transpar- 
ent, natural style, neither slovenly nor overwrought ; the sympathies 
and attainments of a man of letters, even though he was not widely 
read,—are manifest in his writings. Superadded to these qualities, 
there was a sanctity of spirit which was felt by those who heard him 
in the pulpit, or met him even casually in conversation. It was not 
simply that he was sincere, and that he spoke in the accents of con- 
viction. It was not only that he was above the influence of personal 
motives, like the love of praise and the dread of censure, and that he 
had a courage corresponding to his convictions,—a necessary attri- 
bute in a popular leader, — which he exemplified in an inspiriting 
letter to Henry Ware, Jr., when the latter was desponding over the 
poor outlook for their cause in New York, and in other more serious 
emergencies.! Channing’s eminence is chiefly due, first, to the ele- 
vated fervor which inspired his teaching, ard which was of inesti- 
mable advantage in a movement in which the intellectual factor stood 
in so high a ratio to the religious ; and, secondly, to the circumstance 
that he embodied in himself so fully the ethical and philanthropic im- 
pulse which principally constituted the positive living force of the 
Unitarian cause. Following out the humanitarian tendency, he ac- 
quired, at home and abroad, a high and, in the main, a deserved fame 
as the champion of justice in opposition to Slavery and other social 
evils. But I am to speak of him chiefly as a theologian. 

Really to do justice to the subject, it would be requisite to review 
the history of religious thought in New England from the beginning. 
But this broad theme can be only briefly touched upon. How the 
Congregationalists, the descendants of the first settlers and proprie- 
tors of the soil, forming a united, enlightened body, having in their 
hands the great seats of education, Harvard and Yale, at length 
divided into hostile camps, existing side by side in a state of ecclesi- 
astical non-intercourse, is a topic too large to be satisfactorily treated 
here. In England and in New England the eighteenth century was 


1 Life of Henry Ware, Jr., vol. i. p. 132. 
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signalized by a reaction against the theological tenets of the seven- 
teenth. In the Church of England, Calvinism had given way to the 
creed of Arminius. Among dissenters the Calvinistic doctrines 
were feebly and apologetically defended by men of moderate theolog- 
ical ability, like Watts and Doddridge. The obnoxious points of the 
Genevan creed were softened down, in a deprecatory spirit, to accom- 
modate its adversaries. Watts, though inimical to Socinians, him- 
self abandoned the Orthodox formulas of the Trinity, and broached 
on that subject a peculiar notion of his own devising. The chief 
metaphysician of the day, Dr. Samuel Clarke, was an Arminian and 
an Arian. Locke's writings acquired more and more influence, and 
these were antagonistic to the main points of what had been counted 
the Evangelical theology. In New England, the closing part of the 
seventeenth century — the era of the Mathers, who, whatever may have 
been their virtues, were not equal in mental stature to the Cottons 
and Hookers of the earlier age — was lamentably distinguished by the 
outbreaking of the witchcraft delusion. When we pass into the 
eighteenth century, the atmosphere rapidly changes. Old opinions 
gradually relax their hold upon the faith of many. The English 
contemporary writers are imported and read. The characteristic 
points of Calvinism are less frequently and more vaguely incul- 
cated. Whitby, Dr. John Taylor, and radical anti-Trinitarians, like 
Emlyn and Priestley, are brought in, and some of them find so many 
readers that they are reprinted. What was called Arminianism, 
which was often more a silent ignoring than an explicit rejection of 
the Calvinistic opinions, — which involved an impatience of creeds, a 
proclamation of the rights of free thought and of the duty of tolera- 
tion for wide diversities of religious opinion, and which laid more 
stress in pulpit teaching on moral precepts than on theological doc- 
trines, — prevailed widely among the ministers of New England, and 
was the seed-plot out of which Unitarianism was developed. In 
Boston Mayhew and, later in the century, Freeman, the minister of 
King’s Chapel, were outspoken anti-Trinitarians ; and they did not 
stand alone. 

Meantime there was a rally of the defenders of the old system, 
under the lead of Jonathan Edwards and his theological disciples, 
and through the instrumentality of the great revival of 1740, when 
the persuasive eloquence of Whitefield reinforced the teaching of 
the New England ministers who were strongly averse to the Ar- 
minian way of thinking. But the revival was extensively opposed as 
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well as befriended. By emboldening the zeal of the Calvinists, by 
putting new weapons of defence into their hands, — especially through 
the writings of Edwards and his followers, — and by giving them in 
this way renewed confidence in their cause, the Edwardean move- 
ment probably accelerated rather than hindered the rupture of the 
Congregational brotherhood of ministers and churches. This ef- 
fect was produced by the sharpening of the antagonism which existed 
between the two diverse types of religious belief. One of them could 
not crystallize without a like effect on the other. The traditional 
Calvinism roused itself from slumber, buckled on its new armor, and 
took the offensive. It had assumed a more clearly defined position, 
which it felt itself perfectly competent to maintain against assail- 
ants. Moreover, in the practical administration of the gospel, the 
revival method was introduced, so that the more zealous tone of 
preaching, and the more active measures adopted for making con- 
verts, — changes which the Moderates discountenanced as “ enthusi- 
asm,” — widened the breach between the two sections of the New 
England Church. 

Another influence that tended to precipitate a conflict was the 
spread in eastern New England of the Hopkinsian theology, one 
of the later fruits of the theological activity of Jonathan Edwards. 
This, in some of its features,—as, for example, in its doctrine 
of a general in opposition to a limited Atonement, — was a miti- 
gated form of Calvinism, and was so characterized by Channing 
himself. But the cardinal peculiarity of the Calvinistic system, — 
the idea of divine sovereignty,—it presented in extreme forms of 
statement, with no attempt to qualify it by clothing it in mystery, by 
connecting it with any supposed counter truth, or by cloaking it 
under conciliatory phrases. Edwards, in maintaining the doctrine of 
Original Sin, had ventured to apply the Berkeleian idea to the mind, 
which the founder of that philosophy never had thought of doing. 
This exaltation of God’s power at the expense of man’s agency, if 
consistently carried out, would issue in a form of Pantheism, — that 
form which merges human personality in the divine. It is the opin- 
ion of most philosophical critics of Edwards, that the real drift of 
his treatise on the Will is in the same direction. It is doubtful 
whether any of the Hopkinsian leaders were actual adherents of the 
Berkeleian theory ; still less probable that they consciously carried it 
so far beyond the intention of its author, — although Berkeley’s theory 
of perception had a decided influence on some of the New England 
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divines. But the ideas of Edwards,—even his scattered hints, — 
were subsequently very fruitful in the minds of his disciples. The 
Hopkinsians attributed the moral choices of men, —evil choices as 
well as good, — to “divine efficiency.” President Dwight wrote against 
Emmons a sermon to show that the mind is not “a chain of exercises,” 
and significantly spoke of theology in certain quarters as verging 
towards Pantheism. Whatever was the real intent of the Hop- 
kinsian writers, however much we are to set down to the credit (or 
discredit) of ill-chosen phraseology, they made on the public, notwith- 
standing their verbal assertions of human power or “ natural ability,” 
the impression of teaching that moral choices, bad and good, are 
literally produced by a creative act of God. Coupled with these 
extravagant views was naturally connected the idea of “ submission 
to God” as the first and supreme act of human duty, preceding faith 
in the Redeemer ; and this submission, it was held, must take the 
form of a willingness to be cast off for ever, if the glory of God 
should require it. Man is condemned by the divine law, they said: 
he must condemn himself, therefore ; and since he deserves the full 
penalty, he must be willing to endure it: otherwise, he is not in full 
sympathy with the divine justice and government. But the moment 
that he reaches this acme of submission he becomes a fit subject of 
mercy. Perhaps for the first time in the history of the Church, it 
was made by Christian pastors a necessary condition of being saved 
that one should be “ willing to be damned.” There can be no doubt 
that the exaggeration of Calvinism in the direction of divine power 
and sovereignty, the sharp, relentless formulating of these obnox- 
ious dogmas, and the obtrusion of them in season and out of season, 
had something to do in provoking the doctrinal reaction and revolt, 
although the main cause was deeper and of a more general nature. 

It is remarkable that the Unitarian movement was confined chiefly to 
eastern New England, and did not extend into western Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. In Connecticut there were never more than two or 
three Unitarian churches, and these in obscure towns. One ground 
of this fact is, that in that State the Episcopal Church struck a deeper 
root than in Massachusetts. For all who might dislike the style of 
preaching and the peculiar measures which characterize what is called 
“ revivalism,” with its exciting appeals and its prying interrogation 
of individuals as to their religious experience, and for all who recoiled 
from rigorous metaphysical definitions of religious truth, the door of 
the Episcopal Church in Connecticut stood open. Here was a 
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church with an evangelical creed and evangelical worship, where those 
who were disaffected with Puritan ways, old or new, could find a quiet 
harbor. Another reason for the difference of which I speak lay in 
the circumstances which gave to the Edwardeans a complete ascend- 
ancy in Connecticut. The old Arminianism was not so strong or so 
strongly intrenched there as in eastern Massachusetts. The Calvin- 
ists of the older school, from their greater fear of Arminian doctrine, 
were inclined to coalesce with the followers of Edwards, as is seen in 
the case of President Clap, of Yale College (1739-1766). President 
Stiles, of the same college (1777-1795), was more of a latitudinarian 
in his opinions and affiliations ; he looked back on the Revival “as 
the late period of enthusiasm.” But he was succeeded by Dwight, 
whose accession to the presidency secured the complete ascendancy 
of the school of Edwards. The moderation of Dwight in his theolog- 
ical statements, his strenuous opposition to Hopkinsian extravagan- 
ces, and, more than all, his commanding influence as a preacher and 
an instructor of theological students, contributed much towards keep- 
ing the Congregational churches and ministers in the old path. This 
result, however, might not have occurred had there been that deep 
and varied preparation for a doctrinal revolution which had been go- 
ing forward in Boston and its neighborhood through the greater part 
of the eighteenth century. 

If we would understand the Unitarian schism, we must take into 
account the fact that there were not only two interpretations of the 
Bible which came into collision, but that there were, at the same time, 
two types of culture. Unitarianism, as it has appeared in history, has 
been conjoined with no single form of church polity. It has sprung , 
up in the midst of Anglican Episcopacy. It has sprung up at Geneva, 
in connection with Presbyterianism, and close by Calvin’s grave. But 
it has frequently gone hand in hand with literary criticism and belles- 
lettres cultivation. This was the case in the Italian Unitarianism of 
the sixteenth century, which arose out of the Renaissance culture, and 
in the Unitarianism that spread so widely among the gentry of Po- 
land. The same was conspicuously true of the Unitarian party in New 
England. There grew up about Boston and Cambridge a method 
of Biblical criticism which was nourished by the study of Griesbach, 
and of the Arminian scholars of an earlier date. In connection with 
these studies there was a new and wider range of literary activity, 
and an altered style and standard of literary and esthetic training. 
Dwight and the elder Buckminster had been fellow-students and 
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tutors together at Yale College, in the latter part of the last century. 
They broke loose from the metaphysical style of discussion which had 
been in vogue before in the pulpit, and had fostered the reading of 
the contemporary English classics. But they still exhibit a stiff and 
somewhat tumid quality of style. In the sermons of the younger 
Buckminster we find that these faults have been outgrown; although 
even he expresses himself with a certain formality, and with an avoid- 
ance of the vocabulary of common life. From these remaining fet- 
ters Channing escaped, thereby evincing the continued advance of 
literary taste. He speaks somewhere of the habit that had prevailed 
of shunning familiar words as if they had been soiled by common 
use. In his own style there is nothing artificial and nothing slov- 
enly. As the Unitarian movement went forward to later stages, the, 
changes in the type of literary culture became very decided and very 
influential. But at the outset, at the epoch when Channing began 
his career, one feels in looking at the writers on the Unitarian side 
that they have passed beyond the point of bending entranced over the 
pages of Sir Charles Grandison, and are likely soon to become quite 
insensible to the attractions of Miss Hannah More. Theodore Par- 
ker says of Unitarianism: “The protest began among a class of 
cultivated men in the most cultivated part of America; with men 
who had not the religious element developed in proportion to the in- 
tellectual or the zesthetic element.”! Of this there can be no doubt, 
— that, along with a real interest in theology and religion, there was a 
very decided taste and aptitude for literary pursuits. Among those 
who have left the Unitarian pulpit to devote themselves to literature 
or politics are Mr. Sparks, Mr. Everett, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Emerson, 
Mr. Ripley, Dr. Palfrey, Mr. Upham. If an equal number of leading 
minds had withdrawn themselves from the pulpit in the Methodist 
denomination, — supposing that, in its early days, it had possessed 
so many able and learned men, —or from any other religious body 
not more numerous than the Unitarians were, the fact would be con- 
sidered very remarkable. I refer to this matter merely as an indica- 
tion of the general change of atmosphere, so to speak, in the places 
where Unitarianism appeared. The old Puritan culture, with its 
altogether predominant devotion to religious and theological writers, 
its austere jealousy of imaginative literature, and its rigid metaphysi- 
cal habit, was fast giving way to a different and more diversified type 
of culture. In the circle of students to which Channing belonged 
at Cambridge, there was a newly-awakened zeal in the study of 


Shakspeare. 
1 Weiss’s Life of Parker, vol. i. p. 270. 
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Another powerful agency, after the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, had operated to turn the thoughts of men in that region away 
from metaphysics and abstract inquiries in theology into another 
channel. This was the discussion of political questions, which formed 
the prelude to the American Revolution, and called off many vigorous 
minds from theological controversy to another arena. These discus- 
sions were afterwards carried forward with absorbing interest during 
the administration of our first presidents, when the French Revolution 
and the stirring events on the continent of Europe to which it gave rise 
brought forward questions of the highest moment relating to govern- 
ment and society. Human rights and the well-being of mankind were 
topics of which Channing had heard from his childhood. 

Channing was in contact from early life on the one hand with the 
strong religious influence which was still felt in Puritan New Eng- 
land, and, on the other, with laudations of mental freedom and with 
the growing tendencies to liberal or latitudinarian thought in matters 
of belief. With his sensitive, conscientious spirit, and his passion for 
liberty, he responded to both these influences. There were several 
critical epochs in his mental history. At New London, where he was 
at school in his boyhood before entering college, he received during 
a revival deep and lasting impressions, and, as his biographer tells us, 
dated his religious life from that time. In college, he read with 
delight Ferguson’s work on Civil Society. The capacities and the 
destiny of mankind, human nature and human progress, warmly in- 
terested his attention. Hutcheson, especially, the Scottish writer on 
Morals, whose glowing pictures of the beauty of universal benevolence 
produced a strong effect on many other New Englanders, kindled 
Channing’s enthusiasm toa flame. On one occasion, when only fifteen, 
walking under the trees with his book in hand, these ideas of his 
favorite author, which suggested to him the possibility of an endless 
progress and the glory of disinterested virtue, awakened a rapture that 
stamped the place and the hour indelibly upon his memory. But he 
passed through a sentimental period of considerable duration. He 
gave himself up to idle musings, to delicious or gloomy reveries. 
He would stand upon the beach at Newport, and, in a high Byronic 
mood, long to rush to the embrace of the waters, whose tumultuous 
heavings harmonized with the mood of his own spirit. He had read 
the Stoics, and fancied himself akin to them. He wept over Gold- 
smith and over a sonnet of Southey, and even over the poems of 
Rogers. It is hard to believe that these maudlin tempers could ever 
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1 Memoir of Channing, vol. i. p. 43. 
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have belonged to a man of Channing’s sterling sincerity. He after- 
wards deplored them, and was ashamed of them. After graduating, 
while he was teaching at Richmond, Virginia, his more sensible 
brother writes to him: “ You know nothing of yourself. You talk of 
your apathy and stoicism, when you are the baby of your emotions, 
and dandled by them without any chance of being weaned.” He was 
weaned, however. At Richmond a revolution took place in his inward 
life. “I was blind,” he says, “to the goodness of God, and blind to the 
love of my Redeemer. Now I behold with shame and confusion the 
depravity and rottenness of my heart. . . . I have now solemnly given 
myself up to God. . . . I love mankind because they are the children of 
God.” This act of self-consecration put an end to aimless sentiment, 
and morbid revery, and self-brooding. Thenceforward it should be his 
undivided purpose to serve God and mankind, oblivious of self. Of 
this moral crisis in Channing’s course we might be glad to have more 
definite knowledge. It does not appear that perplexities of doctrine 
or metaphysical problems, such as we might look for in a New 
Englander sprung from the Puritan stock, disturbed his thoughts in 
the least at that critical time. In truth, at all times moral and spirit- 
ual relations were uppermost in his mind. He is spoken of in the 
title of this article as a “ philosopher ;” but if philosophy is used in its 
limited sense, to denote metaphysics, or the metaphysics of theology, 
there is little more to be said under this rubric than is contained in 
the noted chapter on Snakes, in the Natural History of Ireland: 
“There are no snakes in Ireland.” His strongest objection to the 
doctrine of the Trinity is the practical perplexities which he supposed 
it to occasion in worship ; his objections to Calvinism are not so much 
logical, but lie principally in what he terms the moral argument 
against it. He was never fond of Priestley. In this case, to be sure, 
the materialistic and necessarian theories of this author were repug- 
nant to his convictions. Much as he honored Locke as a man, and 
frequently as he refers to him as an example of anti-Trinitarian belief 
in conjunction with high intellectual endowments, Locke’s philosophi- 
cal tenets were not congenial to him. He was delivered from them 
by his favorite writer, Price, whose dissertations won him over to 
the intuitive school, and who contributed essentially to the forma- 
tion of his philosophical and theological opinions. This author is 
really a lucid as well as an animated expositor of the spiritual, in oppo- 
sition to the empirical], philosophy. He vindicates the reality of a priori 


1 Memoir, vol. i. p. 108. 
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truth in the spirit of Cudworth. The genial tone of Price, and his 
anti-Trinitarian opinions, also recommended him to Channing’s favor. 

There is one link of connection between Channing and the earlier 
New England theologians. This is through Hopkins, who was a 
minister at Newport in the youth of Channing, and had not a little 
personal intercourse with him. A notice of his relation with Hopkins 
brings us naturally to one of the cardinal features of Channing’s 
religious system. He says: “I was attached to Dr. Hopkins chiefly 
by his theory of disinterestedness. I had studied with great delight 
during my college life the philosophy of Hutcheson and the stoical 
morality, and these had prepared me for the noble, self-sacrificing 
doctrines of Dr. Hopkins.”! The theory of virtue to which Channing 
alludes was unfolded in its essential points by Jonathan Edwards. 
Holiness, goodness, virtue, — moral excellence, by whatever name it 
may be called, — consists in Love. It is love towards the universal so- 
ciety of intelligent beings, of which God is the head. This love is im- 
partial ; it goes out to every being, and gives to each his due portion. 
God, the infinite One, is entitled to love without limit. Every one 
who is of the same order of being as myself I am to love equally with 
myself. Love is disinterested. I am to love myself not as my self, 
but only as one member of this universal society, a member whose 
welfare is a proper object of pursuit, not less and not more than is the 
welfare of any other human being, every other one being of equal worth 
or value. Self is merged in the sum total of being, as a drop in the 
ocean. It is obvious that Love, as thus defined, has two directions: 
one upward to God, and the other outward towards our fellow-men. 
Not that piety and philanthropy, in their true and perfect form, are 
really separable from one another; yet it is quite possible for the- 
feelings of adoration, devotion, submission, and the whole religious 
side of love to engross as it were the mind, so that the interests of 
man and of human life in this mundane sphere, except so far as man 
is to be prevented from inflicting dishonor on God and ruin upon him- 
self by that means, should be left in the background. God is to be 
exalted and glorified, —this is the main thought. Such was the ten- 
dency of Calvinism ; of Calvinism in New England as elsewhere. All 
such statements are, indeed, subject to much qualification. Calvinists 
demanded righteousness of conduct. Channing was taught by Hop- 
kins to hate Slavery. This intrepid old man lifted his voice against 
Slavery and the Slave-trade in Newport, when that town was a princi- 


1 Memoir, vol. i p. 137. 
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pal mart of this iniquitous traffic. But, speaking generally, it was the 
first and great commandment, and the feelings directly involved in it, 
that mainly absorbed the attention. It was not absolutely forgotten 
that the second commandment is “ like unto it.” The duties of man 
to his neighbor were placed on the ground of religious obligation. But 
an active, warm-hearted, many-sided philanthropy, which looks after 
the temporal as well as the eternal interests of mankind, and goes out 
with tender sympathy to minister to suffering of every kind; which 
raises hospitals, builds comfortable habitations for the honest poor, 
visits those who are sick and in prison, cherishes a conception of 
education as comprehensive as the faculties of the mind,—such a 
spirit of philanthropy was not characteristic of the religion of New 
England, and Channing and Unitarianism have done much to promote ~ 
it. The disinterested benevolence of Edwards and Hopkins now 
turned from lofty and sometimes almost ecstatic meditations upon 
the sovereignty and perfection of God, and the iteration of the solemn 
demand to submit to his authority and to live to His glory, to the 
man-ward side of this principle. Edwards was transported by visions 
of the sweetness of Christ and of the sublime attributes of God; 
Channing, by the exalted nature and infinite possibilities of man. 

The dignity of human nature, then, was a fundamental article in 
Channing’s creed. In every human being there is the germ of an 
unbounded progress. An unspeakable value belongs to him. His 
nature is not to be vilified. A wrong done to him is like violence 
offered to an angel. 

This idea of the dignity of man is a great Christian truth. No one 
can doubt that it was a living conviction in Channing’s mind. It 
imparted to him that “enthusiasm of humanity” which became the 
passion of his soul. But there is another side to the picture. “It is 
dangerous,” says Pascal, “ to make man see how he is on a level with 
the brutes, without showing him his greatness. It is dangerous, 
again, to make him see his greatness without seeing his baseness. .. . 
Let man estimate himself at his real value. Let him love himself, 
if he has in him a nature capable of good ; but let him not love on this 
account the vilenesses that belong to it. Let him despise himself, 
because this capacity is waste ; but let him not on this account despise 
this natural capacity. Let him hate himself; let him love himself.” 
Channing avowed himself an opponent of what may properly enough be 
termed the catholic theology. He considered the Church in all past 
ages to have been immersed in error on religious themes of capital 
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importance. This was his judgment respecting the churches of the 
Reformation, as well as the Church of the Middle Ages. On these 
topics, which stand in the forefront of Christian theology, he frankly 
and boldly, but always without bitterness or malignity, declared that 
the leading Reformers were the victims of superstition. The move- 
ment of which he was an advocate was represented as a new 
instauration of Christianity. The light which had been obscured by 
dismal clouds had at last broken forth in its full illuminating power. 
He openly, though without the least arrogance, claims the character 
of an innovator and a dissentient. It is not amiss, therefore, to 
attempt to account for his rejection of the general creed. What has 
the catholic theology to say in justification of itself? It has to say 
simply that Channing had a view, —that is, an adequate, penetrating 
view, — of only one side of the truth. Not but that he had a mournful 
perception of the evils wrought by sin in defacing God’s image in 
man, and in inflicting misery upon individuals and communities. Not 
that he was incapable of moral indignation in view of atrocities done 
by man against his neighbor. But the catholic theology, if I may 
yenture to interpret its verdict, does not find in him and in his teach- 
ing, as a whole, that discernment of the gui/¢t of sin, of that partic- 
ular quality of evil-doing, which may blanch the cheek and strike 
terror to the heart of even the prosperous criminal ; which moved the 
publican to beat upon his breast, which makes the strong man bow his 
head in shame and trembling, «...' which pierced as a sharp arrow the 
souls of Augustine, Luther, Edwards, and the Apostle Paul. I have 
no wish to bring an accusation against Channing, or to magnify 
a defect. I simply seek to account for an antagonism which he him- 
self, and everybody else, admits to exist. The catholic theology, once 
more, fails to discover in Channing a sufficiently strong grasp of sin 
as a principle, revealing itself in multiform expressions or phenomena, 
entering into numberless phases of manifestation, exercising sway in 
mankind, and holding fast the will in a kind of bondage. The diver- 
sified forms of selfish and unrighteous action are not habitually traced 
back by him to the fons et origo malorum, — the mysterious alienation 
of men from the fellowship of God. The moral malady is not explored 
to its sources ; and hence the tendency is to treat it with palliatives. 
It is too much inclined to rely on education to do the work of regen- 
eration. The forces requisite for the redemption of the captive from 
servitude are under-rated: as John Randolph said of Watts and Beat- 
tie, given him as an antidote to Hume, “ Milk-and-water for the bite of 
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a rattlesnake!” This tendency was not fully carried out by Channing.: 
He belongs to a transition. But he shows plainly the drift of the 
stream ; and he speaks of customary accusations of sin brought 
against mankind as exaggerated. If this is not the right clew to the 
explanation of Channing’s dissent, we know not where to look for it. 

It may be deemed a palliation of what the catholic theology must 
consider a grave error in Channing, that current expositions of the 
mystery of sin were so justly open to criticism. The Hopkinsians, 
to be sure, made the will the seat of moral evil, but they did not dis- 
tinguish with any steadiness between voluntary and involuntary incli- 
nations, between choice and constitutional sensibility; and, worse 
still, they referred the beginning of sin in each individual of the race 
to a sovereign decree, and did not scruple to ascribe it to a creative 
act, or, as they termed it, to divine efficiency. Such was their usual 
phraseology, that it was hard for those who heard it to find any firm 
ground of human responsibility for character thus originated. The 
rest of the New England Calvinists, on the other hand, made sin a 
physical inheritance, a taint or contamination, which is entailed like 
the color of the eyes, or, rather, like a disease of the lungs. In this 
abject condition was Orthodox theology, in this branch of it, when the 
Unitarian polemics opened their guns upon it. And here is the place 
to say, that the real point of controversy between the two parties was 
the doctrine of Sin and the correlated doctrine of Conversion. The 
field of debate was Anthropology. The New England mind was not 
speculative ; and Jonathan Edwards was almost the only one of our 
divines who showed an extraordinary talent or relish for speculative 
divinity. It was the practical side of theology, sin and regeneration 
in their relation to the conditions of human responsibility, that inter- 
ested his successors. They wanted to make Calvinism self-consistent, 
and to parry objections that arose in the minds of their own hearers, 
or were disseminated by the English Arminian writers. It is remark- 
able, although the Trinity and the person of Christ were nominally the 
subject of contention in the Unitarian controversy, how little of impor- 
tance was contributed on cither side to the elucidation of these topics- 
Even Norton and Stuart, the best-equipped disputants, say little that 
had not been said before. 

On the doctrine of Man, then, as I humbly conceive, the defect of 
Channing was that he was captivated by an ideal. He saw what 
man might be, what man ought to be; but he did not thoroughly see 
what man really is. The obstacle to be overcome in the redemption 
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of man he imperfectly apprehended. In other words, — not applying 
the term in any offensive meaning, — he was a Sentimentalist. He 
had never experienced in himself any flagrant outbreaking of sin; 
he had never wrestled in mortal agony with any sensual propensity. 
In these particulars he resembled Pelagius rather than Augustine. 
Nor did his associations in life bring him very much in contact with 
gross manifestations of wickedness. 

It may be added to these remarks that the catholic theology does 
not degrade human nature, but exalts it, by the emphasis which it 
lays on guilt. It is only an exalted being that can make himself an 
object of moral indignation to the infinite Creator. The conscious- 
ness of guilt forbids man to think lightly of himself, to conceive of 
himself as beneath the notice of God, or to count upon the indul- 
gence to which feeble and imperfect orders of being may reasonably 
lay claim. Sin, when we seek to comprehend its inception and spread 
through mankind, is enveloped in mystery; but, as Coleridge has 
said, it is the one mystery which makes all things else clear. 

The next of the leading ideas of Channing was that of the 
Fatherhood of God. Against the Calvinistic assertion of the sove- 
reignty of God, he was never tired of proclaiming God’s paternal 
character. In the Scriptures, God is spoken of as a King, and 
is denominated a Father. That there is an administration of the 
world by moral laws, and that these laws are enforced by penal sanc- 
tions, is a matter of experience as well as of revelation. In other 
words, there is a moral government over mankind. How are we to 
conceive the deepest, the essential, relation of God to human beings 
whom he has created in his image? Is it best typified by the rela- 
tion of a parent to his children? It must not be overlooked that 
almost uniformly in the New Testament it is believers in Christ, his 
disciples, and they exclusively, who are designated the children of 
God. “As many as received him, to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believe on his name” (John i. 12). 
This is the point of view of all the New Testament writers. Son- 
ship is a privilege of true followers of Christ, and is referred to as an 
exalted and a new relation. The Lord’s prayer was given to the disci- 
ples. They constitute a family ; a line of demarcation is drawn about 
them. A sound exegesis cannot fail to recognize this. At the same 
time, it is not to be supposed that the constitution of man is altered, 
or that new faculties are imparted to men, or that a relation totally 
new and foreign to the nature of things is introduced by their recov- 
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ery to God. Rather does man find himself ; he comes back to his 
true nature, and is reinstated in his normal relation to his Creator. 
This is implied in the parable of the prodigal son, and in the quota- 
tion which Paul made at Athens from a heathen poet, who said that 
we are the offspring of God. He is the Father of our spirits. Chan- 
ning meant and professed to follow the Scriptures; but he would 
have followed them more strictly if he had dwelt less on the paternal 
relation of God to mankind in their present state, and had insisted 
more on the fact that a relation which is practically-subverted by 
their disloyalty can be restored only by their return to filial allegiance. 
We are commanded in the New Testament to behold the goodness 
and the severity of God. The severe side, the side of judgment and 
penalty, which is adapted to produce fear, had been held up to view, 
sometimes disproportionately. Both Edwards and Hopkins had 
stated in the baldest language that the righteous in heaven would 
derive satisfaction from contemplating the torments of the lost. 
This conclusion they supposed to follow by an irresistible logic from 
the justice of the appointed penalty, — as if a due sympathy with the 
righteous administration of law required that we shall attend and 
enjoy public executions. In the powerful reaction against repre- 
sentations of this character, against the corresponding portraiture 
of God, against sensuous pictures of retributive torment, and the 
predominant appeals to fear, the Unitarians tended towards the other 
extreme of emasculating religion by divesting it of those elements 
which awaken dread in the guilty,— elements which are just as 
prominently set forth in the Bible as are the paternal feelings of God, 
and can never safely be left out of the teaching of Christianity. 
Channing, when he was a boy, not only never killed a bird, and 
avoided crushing an msect, but he let rats out of a trap to save 
them from being drowned.! 

To bring men back to God as penitent children is recognized 
also by the catholic theology as the end of the gospel. But how? 
Through the Son. The sonship of Christ is the power and the pat- 
tern of sonship in those who have fallen away from God. In the 
church doctrine, fatherhood is an eternal characteristic of God. It 
does not begin to be with the human race, or with redemption. The 
Son is sent to bring back in himself the fallen race. His sonship 
is eternal ; the mode of his derivation and dependence elevates him 
above the rank of a creature. But he is sent; and his coming is thus 


1 Memoir, vol. i. p. 40. 
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the highest conceivable evidence of the love of God to mankind, and 
of his pity towards them, and of self-sacrifice on the part of him who 
voluntarily becomes a partaker of human nature with all its burdens 
and exposures. It is in the fellowship of the Son, — according to St. 
John and St. Paul, — that we attain to the realization of the filial rela- 
tion to God. But what was Channing’s conception of Christ? Accord- 
ing to Channing, Christ was a pre-existent rational creature, an angel 
or spirit of some sort, who had entered into a human body. He was 
not even a man except so far as his corporeal part is concerned, but 
was a creature from some upper sphere. Now we can see some 
plausibility in the theory that Christ was merely a man; was human 
just as Moses and Paul were human; and that this is a complete 
account of his person, —aithough we believe this theory to be unscrip- 
tural and untrue. But one must be excused for saying, — and this is 
said without the least polemical acrimony, — that the particular con- 
ception which Channing set up in the room of the Church doctrine 
of the Incarnation is one of the crudest notions which the history 
of speculation on this subject has ever presented. The transitional 
character of Channing’s type of theology is strikingly indicated in 
this indefinite, unphilosophical sort of Arianism, to which it would 
seem that he adhered to the end. 

Here, again, we are obliged to trace error in part to the particular 
conception of the Trinity which had come to prevail in New Eng- 
land. Hopkins was the last to hold to the Nicene doctrine of the 
primacy of the Father and the eternal sonship of Christ. The whole 
philosophy of the Trinity, as that doctrine was conceived by its 
great defenders in the age of Athanasius, when the doctrine was 
formulated, had been set aside. It was even derided; and this 
chiefly for the reason that it was not studied: Professor Stuart had 
no sympathy with, or just appreciation of, the Nicene doctrine of the 
generation of the Son. His conscious need of a philosophy on the 
subject was shown in the warm, though cautious and qualified, wel- 
come which he gave to the Sabellianism of Schleiermacher. What 
he defended against Channing, though with vigor and learning, was 
the notion of three distinctions to which personal pronouns can be 
applied,—a mode of defining the Trinity which the Nicene Fathers 
who framed the Orthodox creed would have regarded with some as- 
tonishment. The eternal fatherhood of God, the precedence of the 
Father, is as much a part of the Orthodox doctrine of the Trinity as 
is the divinity of the Son. 
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What, according to Channing, is the purpose of the mission of 
Christ? What work does he perform? Here he agrees with’ the 
Church in the general proposition that he came to deliver men from 
sin and its consequences.! The accepted doctrine, and what has 
always been considered the doctrine of the Scriptures, is that an 
expiatory effect is accomplished by Christ; that although he re- 
veals the Father’s love, and is sent by the Father out of compassion 
to the sinful race, there is yet in the conscience of God a demand 
to which the consciences of men respond, for something of the 
nature of compensation in the moral order violated by sin; that 
this compensation being made, the foundation is laid for a for- 
giveness which brings honor to the divine character on all sides, 
and is consistent with a righteous moral administration. Thus a 
new relation is established between God and men, —a reconcilia- 
tion. This doctrine of the mediation of Christ is purposely stated 
here in the most general terms, in order that none of the special 
theories in which it has been embodied may be confounded with 
the essential idea. Now Channing did not absolutely renounce the 
Orthodox opinion. Having referred to the opposite view, he says : 
“Many of us are dissatisfied with this explanation, and think that 
the Scriptures ascribe the remission of sins to Christ’s death, with an 
emphasis so peculiar that we ought to consider this event as having 
a special influence in removing punishment, though the Scriptures 
may not reveal the way in which it contributes to this end.” But, in 
keeping with his transitional position, he lays no stress on this truth. 
On the contrary, he is unsparing, though never intentionally unfair or 
extravagant, in his denunciation of the current expressions in which 
it is set forth. Either from a want of familiarity with the history of 
doctrine, or from not being addicted to patient intellectual analysis, 
he is content with giving expression to his revolted feeling. He does 
not stop to inquire whether a profound truth may not be contained 
in a statement which, if literally taken, is obnoxious. He sticks in 
the phraseology. Nor does he attempt to separate a particular repre- 
sentation of some school in theology from the deep, underlying truth 
which theology, with varying degrees of success, has been endeavor- 
ing to formulate. There is a contrast between the clearness, and evi- 
dent honesty of purpose, with which he describes the position of his 
adversaries, and the inability profoundly to appreciate that position. 
Propositions, the terms of which are capable of more than one inter- 


1 Sermon at Mr. Sparks’s Ordination : Works, vol. iii. p. 88. 
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pretation (as that the atonement appeases God), are taken in one 
sense, —an admissible sense, indeed, if the words only are considered, 
but yet not the sense which these words suggest to the minds of 
those who utter them, — and then a variety of inferences are deduced, 
repugnant to sound Christian feeling and to a portion of the teach- 
ing of Scripture. 

Apart from his criticism of adverse views, Channing’s positive idea 
is that Christ does his work of reclaiming men from sin by teaching 
truth, which is recommended by his spotless character and by his 
death, and confirmed as having authority by his miracles, especially 
his résurrection from the dead. Of the teaching of Christ, especially 
of his ethical teaching, and of the unapproachable beauty and perfec- 
tion of his character, it is well known that Channing has written 
much that is admirable. When we inquire specifically what the cap- 
ital points of that doctrine are which Christ was sent into the world 
to announce, we find them to be the doctrine of God the Father, and 
of the immortality of the soul. This last truth is brought home 
to men’s belief by the resurrection of Jesus. These two truths are 
singled out by Channing, in writing on Christian Evidences, as most 
important points of the Saviour’s teaching. The paternal character 
of God is declared and evinced, and thereby superstitions and gloomy 
fears growing out of them are dispelled; and the soul’s destiny 
to survive death is vividly exhibited, and is also proved, by the raising 
of Jesus from the dead. The Christian revelation is reduced in its 
contents substantially to these two articles of faith. 

It might have been predicted, from the analogies of experience, 
that the Liberal movement would not stop with the abandonment of 
the doctrines of the Incarnation and Atonement, and with the resolu- 
tion of Christianity into the inculcation of an elevated monotheism, 
coupled with the truth of immortality, and verified by miracles! A 
ferment like that which Channing and his associates excited could not 
stop where it began. In such an atmosphere changes occur fast. 
The revolution of thought, like political revolutions, could not halt 
where its authors might wish it to stop, but must move on to more 
advanced stages. The first remarkable phenomenon was the devel- 
opment of the Intuitional Theory, if so it may be styled. Schleier- 

1 Among the works which throw light on the history of Unitarianism in New England, 
in its successive phases, are the Memoirs of Dr. Buckminster and of J. S. Buckminster, 
Channing’s Memoirs (by W. H. Channing), the Life of Dr. Gannett (by his son), the biog- 


raphies of Parker (by Weiss and by Frothingham), Frothingham’s “‘ Transcendentalism,” 
and the Memoir of Margaret Fuller. 
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macher, and the French and German philosophers, were read by some. 
The thoughts of these writers fell into a genial soil. Religious truth, 
which the older Unitarians, after the manner of Locke and Paley, 
received on the ground of miraculous proof, was now affirmed to be 
evident to the soul independently of that species of evidence, which 
was pronounced to be of secondary value. This view of things 
involved a carrying of mental freedom further than had been antici- 
pated. It was supposed to threaten the basis of supernaturalism. It 
awakened alarm. Professor Norton, learned in New Testament 
criticism and in the early patristic literature, in an address to the 
Cambridge Divinity School, uttered a warning against the new doc- 
trine of alight within the soul as the latest form of infidelity. Spinoza, 
Schleiermacher, De Wette, and kindred spirits, were put under the 
ban, and their followers excommunicated with bell and candle. His 
position was that “no proof of the divine commission of Christ could 
be afforded save through miraculous displays of God’s power.” “No 
rational man,” he said, “can suppose that God has miraculously 
revealed facts which the very constitution of our nature enables us to 
perceive.” To this address, Mr. George Ripley responded in a schol- 
arly and trenchant pamphlet, in which he earnestly vindicated Schlei- 
ermacher and others from the charge of infidelity, and proved by 
citations from eminent theologians that the internal proof of the Gos- 
pel had been considered by the deepest thinkers of various schools 
the principal evidence of its divine origin. It is needless to trace the 
progress of this interesting discussion. The Transcendental school 
at length emerged into a distinct, flourishing life. Inspiration is not 
limited to men of the Bible ; the soul has voices within it which reveal 
eternal truth: let the individual hearken for these utterances of the 
universal spirit, and no longer lean on the crutches of authority. The 
maxim, “ Every man his own prophet,” seemed to some to need no 
further verification when Mr. Emerson, professing a carelessness of 
logic, as with the insight though with none of the assumption of an 
oracle, and with the subtile, exquisite charm of his peculiar genius, 
began to improvise in the hearing of sympathetic listeners of both 
sexes. A crisis was produced, however, by Parker’s relegating mira- 
cles to the transient in Christianity, and by his classification of Chris- 
tianity with the ethnic religions as a purely natural product. With- 
out renouncing Theism, he affirmed that its doctrine issues from the 
progress of religion on the plane of nature, and is not derived from 
supernatural teaching. The truths which the Unitarians had made 
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the sum and substance of the Gospel he asserted that we know in- 
tuitively. What need, then, to use Paley’s phrase, of “the splendid 
apparatus of miracles,” to prove what we already know by the light of 
Nature? The immortality of the soul, it had been said, is established 
by the resurrection of Jesus. But it is easier, Parker declared, to 
prove that we are immortal than to prove the resurrection. In short, 
he pronounced the evidence of miracles superfluous : there was no 
dignus vindice nodus. If there was nothing to prove, why should 
there be any proof? The essentials of Christianity had been reduced 
to a minimum; that minimum Parker conveyed over to natural 
theology. 

As between the older Unitarians and the Orthodox, so now between 
the conservative Unitarians and the Radicals, there was a striking 
difference in the type of culture. The Intuitional party had given a 
hospitable and eager welcome to the continental literature, not only to 
the metaphysicians and theologians, like Cousin, Schleiermacher, and 
De Wette, but also to the poets and critics, —to such as Herder and 
Schiller, and especially to Goethe. Carlyle’s critical essays, both 
before and after he began to pour out the powerful jargon which 
became the characteristic of his style, were eagerly read, and the new 
evangel of sincerity, unconscious genius, and hero-worship mingled 
its stream in the current already swollen by its Teutonic tributaries. 
The Memoir of that woman of rare intellectual gifts, Margaret Fuller, 
gives one a lively impression of the enthusiasm awakened by the Eu- 
ropean authors. To men like Professor Norton, a student of German, 
but who had derived no very agreeable conception of the German 
mind from the earlier Rationalistic writers whom he had been called 
upon to confute,—to men like him, highly cultivated, according to 
the older standard, by the perusal of Locke and the English classics, 
and whose favorite poet was not Goethe but Mrs. Hemans, this influx 
of continental speculative mysticism and poetry was odious in the 
extreme. Some of the devotees of the new culture cherished ardent 
visions of an improved organization of society, in which existing 
abuses and hindrances to intellectual progress should be swept away. 
The Brook Farm Association, with its highly educated circle of mem- 
bers, was one fruit of this class of ideas. 

Mr. Parker was not the man to hide his light under a bushel. The 
open avowal in the pulpit of opinions which had commonly been 
considered infidel made it necessary to draw lines. This on seve- 
ral accounts was awkward. There was to be sure a real difference 
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between those who admitted and those who denied a miraculous ele- 
ment in Christianity. But the promoters of the Unitarian move- 
ment had made large professions of liberality. They had called for an 
unrestricted mental freedom. They had uttered a constant protest 
against “the system of exclusion,” which thrusts men out of the pale 
of the Church for their opinions. They had made it a merit to cast 
off the yoke of creeds. Now it seemed requisite to construct a creed, 
to define Christianity, to separate between liberality and license, and 
practically to excommunicate ministers, not for an alleged want of 
the Christian spirit, but for their doctrines. It is always embarrassing 
for a party of freedom and of progress to have to change front, and 
take the réle of conservatives. It is easy to taunt them with incon- 
sistency, to contrast their former professions with their present con- 
duct, to make it seem at least that they are apostates from their 
principles, or that they have contended only for that precise measure 
of freedom which was fitted to their own need. How far these 
reproaches were just or unjust, there is no need that we should 
inquire here. No one will doubt that the appearance of Parkerism 
was a highly unwelcome phenomenon, and a rather unmanageable 
one, to the leading representatives of the liberal theology. What 
added to the difficulty was, that there might not be that amount of 
agreement among themselves which would appear requisite if a creed 
were to be framed that should embrace even so much as a tolerably 
precise definition of the authority to be ascribed to the Scriptures and 
to Christ. 

We are concerned now with the view taken of Parker’s position by 
Channing. He naturally leaned strongly to an intuitional philosophy. 
We have seen how he was drawn away from Locke by the influence 
of Price. He had made much of the moral and spiritual faculties of 
man, and of the spontaneous response which the contents of the 
Gospel call forth from human nature. There were not wanting, then, 
affinities to draw him towards the new school of Liberals. On the 
other hand, however, he was deeply attached to historical Christianity. 
His biography contains a number of memorable and beautiful letters 
in which he expresses himself respecting Parkerism temperately but 
frankly. In their whole tone they manifest in the most attractive 
way the loveliness of his Christian spirit. He felt that a rejection of 
the miracles was a rejection of Christ. The miracles, he says, are so 
interwoven with his history, that, if they are torn away, nothing is left ; 
that history is turned into fable ; the historical Christ is gone. But 
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why not let him go? First, the soul craves not only the zdea, but the 
existence, of perfection. Christian truth without Christ and his 
character loses a great portion of its quickening power. The miracles 
are among the manifestations of Christ’s character; they are sym- 
bolical of his spiritual influence, — for these reasons they cannot be 
spared. The miracles are credible. God could not approach a 
darkened, sensual world by mere abstract teaching. The inward per- 
fection of Christ is itself a miracle, which renders the outward acts 
of superhuman power easy of belief. Channing recoils from Pan- 
theism, which he sees to be latent in the mind of the new school of 
“true spiritualists.” Speaking of a sermon which he had heard on 
“the loneliness of Christ,” he says: “I claim little resemblance to my 
divine Friend and Saviour, but I seem doomed to drink of this cup 
with him to the last. I see and feel the harm done by this crude 
speculation, while I also see much nobleness to bind me to its advo- 
cates. In its opinions generally I see nothing to give me hope. .. . 
The immense distance of us all from Christ” in character is a fact 
so obvious that not to recognize it implies such a degree of self- 
ignorance, and of ignorance of human history, “that one wonders 
how it can have entered a sound mind.”! In these letters there is no 
unseemly denunciation, but there is genuine, manly sorrow at the 
promulgation of opinions that are regarded as undermining historical 
Christianity. Had Channing gone a step further, and distinctly per- 
ceived the necessity of a present, abiding relation of the soul to the 
living Christ, he would naturally have advanced to a view of his person 
not dissonant in substance from that of the catholic theology, and 
would have perceived at the same time how indispensable to Christian 
piety is the assumption of the reality of the Gospel history. He can- 
not desert the old anchorage, but his reasons for not doing so are less 
convincing than if he could have pointed out plainly how a shipwreck 
is the necessary and immediate consequence. Christ was really, if 
not theoretically, more to him than a teacher and an example. 

From the consideration of the theology of Channing we turn to his 
ethical writings. The two great subjects with regard to which he 
produced a powerful and lasting impression upon public opinion are 
War and Slavery. It is not these gigantic evils in their economical 
bearings that engage his interest. The predominant thought is the 
wrong which they involve, and the suffering which they inflict. His 
strong sense of the dignity of human nature excites in him a reproba- 
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tion of whatever degrades man. His discourse on War is for the most 
part a well-guarded statement. He does not weaken the impres- 
sion which is made by his description of the horrors of war by taking 
up an extravagant position as to its wrongfulness,—— as Mr. Sumner 
afterwards did in his oration on “The True Grandeur of Nations,” the 
main points of which, so far as they are sound, are suggested in 
Channing’s discussion, where they are presented without the pedan- 
try, magniloquence, and tincture of egotism which were the common 
blemishes of Mr. Sumner’s otherwise impressive discourses. Mr. 
Sumner laid down the false proposition that in the present age there 
is no peace that is not honorable, and no war that is not dishonorable. 
He made no exceptions to the assertion of the moral unlawfulness of 
war. He advocated arbitration as a substitute for the struggle of 
arms, without intimating that there are cases, like our late contest 
for the Union, where the party that deems itself wronged or invaded 
will never, and ought never, to refer the adjudication of the contro- 
versy to a third power. Channing justifies defensive warfare. His 
principle does not ‘go so far as to require him to condemn Greece for 
repelling the armies of Xerxes, Washington for fighting the troops of 
George III., or Germany for driving back the late French invasion. 
It is not true that strict self-defence is the only lawful ground for 
taking up arms. There are wars undertaken for purposes of human- 
ity, and there will continue to be such so long as Bulgarian massacres 
are perpetrated on earth. Canon Mozley, in an instructive sermon on 
War, has shown how wars necessarily arise from the very existence of 
nations as corporate unities, there being no common tribunal for the 
settlement of international disputes, and no tribunal, so far as we can 
see at present, being possible, to which every instance of grave na- 
tional aggression could be referred. Force is the defender of justice 
and right within the limits of each nation, and so likewise as be- 
tween peoples. Christianity, in recognizing nations as a part of the 
divine economy and the obligations of civil obedience, has sanc- 
tioned war as an ultimate resort against flagrant and destructive in- 
justice, just as it has sanctioned force when wielded by the magistrate 
for the ends of public order within the bounds of each civil commu- 
nity. Channing might well have placed the right of war on a some- 
what broader philosophical ground. He has not done full justice to 
the noble qualities of human nature, such as courage and self-sacrifice, 
which war may call into exercise ; although he has words of praise 
for “ the soldier of principle, who exposes his life for a cause which 
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his conscience approves, and who mingles clemency and mercy with 
the joy of triumph.” These, however, are slight criticisms upon a 
production which breathes in every line the noblest spirit of Christian 
love, and, without any admixture of false rhetoric, paints truly as well 
as vividly the criminality and misery which wars occasion. 

The Papers which Channing wrote on the Slavery question are 
among the most meritorious of his writings. He never forgets his 
aim, which is to impress upon the consciences of men at the South 
as well. as the North the injustice of slave-holding, and to extricate 
the national authority from complicity with it. He does not allow 
himself to be tempted into passionate declamation. On the other 
hand, there is nothing tame or timid in the condemnation which he 
expresses. Channing, as is well known, did not connect himself with 
the Antislavery Society, and objected to the unmeasured vitupera- 
tion in which Anti-slavery leaders were prone to indulge. No one 
should wish to pluck from the brow of Mr. Garrison and his associates 
any laurels which they fairly earned by their long and unflinching 
warfare against the Slave-power. It is a fact, however, that they 
were disunionists ; and that the great political opposition to Slavery 
which set in with full vigor at the epoch of the Missouri Compromise, 
and which went forward with fluctuating, indeed, but on the whole 
with increasing energy, until it triumphed in the election of Mr. 
Lincoln and in the emancipation of the slaves through the victory 
over the Rebellion,— it is a fact that this political opposition moved 
on to its complete success without the sympathy or aid of the Anti- 
slavery agitators to whom we have referred. It is another fact that 
numbers of sound and earnest antagonists of Slavery, including numer- 
ous ministers, broke off their co-operation with Mr. Garrison from un- 
willingness to identify themselves with other heterogeneous reforms, 
as they were called, of which he made himself the champion. Dr. 
Channing understood the value of the American Union as well as the 
wrong of Slavery. He wished to preserve the one and to destroy the 
other. It is true that he considered the annexation of Texas, for 
the purpose for which it was desired, to be so grave and mischievous 
a departure from the design of the national Union, as to furnish a 
sufficient reason for its dissolution. But of the importance of one 
united Government he had the deepest conviction. There were times 
when the frequent threats of dissolution at the South, and the en- 
croachments of Slavery, led many at the North to speak lightly of the 
American Union. All whose opinion is worth any thing can now see 
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that this was a mistake; and that the interests of civilization, and 
the interests of philanthropy, would have suffered a terrible blow if 
the Union had been broken up, either as the result of the labors of 
Abolitionists at the North, or of Slave-extensionists at the South. 
Channing had to endure the censure of zealous men for what they 
considered his excessive moderation in the use of the vocabulary of 
invective. But this quality will redound to his lasting honor. No 
one doubted his courage. No one believed that he was restrained by 
the fear of unpopularity. It was the spirit of truth and the spirit of 
love united, which held him back from unwise and intemperate 
speech, and from measures which might be dictated by an honest 
zeal, but which did not tend to secure the end for which they were 
devised. His philanthropic zeal was not tainted with fanaticism. It 
was not a fault, that, while uttering his protest plainly and earnestly, 
he shunned exaggeration. The agitation which was kept up by the 
disunionist Anti-slavery leaders had its effect on the conscience of 
the people ; but such an effect was produced, to say the least, in an 
equal measure, and in a way to provoke far less of irritation and 
disgust, by the arguments of Channing. 

On the whole, while Channing cannot be said to have had a very 
deep comprehension of the evangelical creed, or to have contributed 
to the advancement of scientific theology, those who reject his theo- 
logical opinions may be glad to see him — to quote the language of 
his epitaph — “honored throughout Christendom for his eloquence 
and courage in maintaining and advancing the great cause of truth, 
religion, and human freedom.” 
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WE approach Mr. Gladstone’s writings’ with two combating prejudi- 
ces, — entertaining, on the one hand, that sense of distrust usually caused 
by the profession of knowledge scarcely less than universal ; and, on the 
other hand, not a little overawed by that profound self-confidence which, 
when displayed by a man of really distinguished ability, is wont to have a very 
impressive effect upon the lower strata of humanity. If a justification be 
needed for permitting such inconsistent sentiments to nestle side by side in 
one’s mind, certainly it is found in these volumes, wherein nothing can be 
said to be ill done, and yet the portions lying more peculiarly within Mr. 
Gladstone’s calling as a statesman are vastly better than the rest. It was 
unquestionably wise to reproduce this collection without mutilation in the 
United States, but it was also unquestionably wise not to make the repub- 
lication in an expensive form, for a large proportion of the essays will be 
much less interesting to American readers than to the English audience to 
which they were addressed in the first instance. 

The first volume is a species of Jn Memoriam of Prince “Albert, but 
will hardly achieve for his very respectable though slightly uninteresting 
memory the feat which Mr. Tennyson has accomplished so brilliantly on 
behalf of Hallam. Mr. Gladstone reminds one not a little of a medium 
. plunging into a prophetic trance. He seems by some premeditated effort of 
volition to ascend at a bound to the very upper ether of supreme admiration, 
and upon this lucid and exalted level to float superbly on his well-poised 
wing, chanting the praises of the deceased Prince Consort in such noble 
and stately sentences as accord well with so grand a theme. Now Prince 
Albert was undoubtedly an estimable gentleman, having good intentions 
and fair abilities ; and, by way of a change, it was undoubtedly agreeable to 
the people over whom his spouse rules to find a person of such fair average 
merit in the royal position, even though they had only obtained him by 
direct importation from foreign parts. But in our atmosphere the tones in 
which this eulogy is uttered lose much of their impressive force, and in the 
absence of “a leisure class,” as Mrs. Westgate says, few persons will be 
found who will devote their time to the perusal of this apotheosis of a 
worthy man whom no one cares very much about. 

A like remark may be made concerning the third volume, which is 


1 Gleanings of Past Vears, 1843-1878. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
4 vols. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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chiefly devoted to religious, or, more properly speaking, to polemical, dis- 
quisitions. There is still no small amount of interest attaching in England 
to subjects of this character ; but in the United States they have long since 
been relegated to comparative insignificance, whence they are not likely 
again to emerge. Erastianism and the “Anglican paddock” are topics 
naturally attracting attention in a country wherein a church establishment 
serves closely to ally temporal with religious interests. But Americans 
passed the theological milestones a long while ago, and will scarcely care 
again to contemplate them even in Mr. Gladstone’s company. It is, how- 
ever, a little entertaining to note to what an extent the strongest and boldest 
mind is affected by circumstance, and by the prejudices of education and 
tradition. Mr. Gladstone is little less than reckless in his readiness to 
seize and sympathize with any innovations of a political or constitutional 
character. Almost without inquiry, as it too often seems, he will adopt a 
notion whereof the sole recommendation seems to lie in its novel — “ ad- 
vanced,” as the slang phrase is—or even revolutionary character. But in 
matters of religious faith he is rigidly anchored, defying all influences of 
wind or tide. In his essay on Blanco White, it is droll to hear the icono- 
clastic statesman qualify his description of a person as a Christian, by say- 
ing that he was “a Christian ia the Unitarian sense.” One is involuntarily 
minded to ask why he refrained from using the equivalent and more familiar 
phrase, “A Pickwickian sense.” Again he says of Mr. White, that “he 
exulted in Unitarianism, as a starving garrison make a banquet upon a 
supply of garbage.” A third time he speaks of Mr. White as “sinking yet 
lower” than Unitarianism. Perhaps this was an ill-advised phrase, for 
Mr. White’s various positions were: belief in Catholicism, belief in the 
Anglican Church, belief in Unitarianism, and belief in nothing. It is 
hardly to be supposed that to Mr. Gladstone’s mind this is a correctly 
descending series: to please him it would be necessary to transpose the 
Catholic and the Anglican faiths ; but though his meaning may be gathered, 
his language is unfortunately lacking in exactness for one who has an 
ambition to dabble in polemics. 

From loyalty and theology we pass, not without a sense of relief, to the 
domain of literature, and must next consider this many-sided man as a 
literary critic. He whose greatest fame lies in his surprising skill as a 
financier has not distrusted his capacity to write an elaborate, critical, and 
appreciative essay upon the greatest of living poets; and doubtless he was 
altogether satisfied with what he had done, not only because he always is 
fully satisfied with every thing that he does, but because otherwise he would 
never have published the critique, knowing well with how much interest an 
article by Gladstone on Tennyson would be read. It is, indeed, a rotund 
and sonorous note of eulogy, provoking the same unkind remark which he 
himself made about Macaulay, —that he had not the slightest distrust of his 
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own thorough comprehension of the subject-matter, and of his perfect abil- 
ity to pass an unanswerable judgment. Mr. Tennyson himself, if he ever 
read the article, doubtless smiled inwardly to see his art so dissected and ex- 
plained, and to find himself credited with so many profound designs which 
it may justly be supposed he never entertained. It is the part of a 
cultivated gentleman and a scholar to appreciate the beauties of poetry: 
Mr. Gladstone is a cultivated gentleman and a scholar, to an exceptional 
degree, as all the world has been made aware. Accordingly he speaks 
didactically, lecturing like a professor of rhetoric and Jdelles lettres, con- 
cerning some of the most beautiful poems which have ever been written ; 
and though all that he says is just, sensible, and instructive, yet it is about 
as agreeable as it would be to hear a morbid anatomist deliver an address 
on the formation and possible malformations of a lovely girl. Fortunately, 
Mr. Gladstone has not, if we are rightly advised, as yet sought to write an 
original poem ‘himself. When he does, as in time he probably will, it is 
easy to foretell that it will be perfectly correct, and will lack nothing but 
inspiration. It is not wholly without a tremor that our hand ventures 
to pen sentences not altogether reverential concerning a man who justly 
fills so large a space in the eyes of the world ; but we are too fond of Mr. 
Tennyson to escape a sense of irritation upon reading these dry, correct, 
and life-destroying sentences about his most charming poems. One would 
hardly be gratified to listen to a lecture from Mr. Turveydrop upon the 
true spirit of the gentleman. 

The essay on Macaulay is, in some respects, the best in the book. It is 
elaborate, and in a literary point of view it is very well written. It is 
a bitter diatribe, and therefore it may be supposed that even Mr. Glad- 
stone thought it worth his while to take more than ordinary pains when he 
was about to run a tilt against this most brilliant of historians. The argu- 
ment of the whole essay is simply this, — that Macaulay did manage to write 
a most unfortunately agreeable series of volumes, but that he was so preju- 
diced and so utterly devoid of judgment, that, on the whole, it would be 
much better that he should never have written at all, than that he should 
have sent forth the farrago,of misrepresentations with which he has 
poisoned all our ideas of English history. Mr. Gladstone admits with a 
sigh that Macaulay has achieved such a hold that those who would correct 
his blunders have a desperate task. One feels, however, somewhat com- 
forted when, at the close of the essay, he learns that all the many errors 
which have been pointed out are, after all, not stated by Mr. Gladstone 
on his own authority, — which in historical matters should be great, — but 
only upon the authority of an obscure book written long ago for the purpose 
of assailing Mr. Macaulay, and which never attracted more than the slightest 
measure of notice. So that, after all, Mr. Gladstone has simply chosen to 
believe the historian’s assailant instead of the historian ; nd others exer- 
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cising the like independence of option will probably not unreasonably con- 
tinue to place their faith in the better known and more illustrious writer. 

When at last we get Mr. Gladstone upon his own ground, we come to 
matter of real value and much interest. In the discussion of questions of 
contemporary history the great statesman writes well, and interests us pro- 
foundly. In one of the essays concerning the Prince Consort, we get 
several paragraphs concerning the Crimean War which no one would 
willingly lose, though they are not very much more fair towards France 
than are most British narratives concerning those events. The article on 
Germany, France, and England, which appeared in the “Edinburgh Re- 
view ” in 1870, is admirable, and shows what Mr. Gladstone can do when 
he does not insist upon roving into strange pastures. “The Hellenic 
Factor in the Eastern Problem” is also a valuable contribution to modern 
history. Four volumes full of such treatises as these would have been 
invaluable. Oh, sé sic omnes / 


TuosE who watched in the Paris sa/on, of 1878, the crowd always collected 
around the great painting of Thiers addressing the French Assembly felt a 
renewed sense of his hold upon the hearts of his nation, and of his impor- 
tance as a historic personage. Yet no book now exists in English which 
gives any full picture of his career. The biographical sketches by Mrs. 
Crawford in “ Macmillan’s Magazine” (Nov. 1877), and by Edward King 
in “ French Political Leaders,” are good, so far as they go; but they are 
quite inadequate, and there is hardly to be found even in his own language 
any adequate delineation of his remarkable career. 

The present book ' does not fill the gap, at least in the form here presented ; 
and while it does much credit in some respects to its American editor, it is 
yet in other directions provokingly unsatisfactory. 

To begin with, it is a child of parentage so mixed and equivocal as to 
leave no one fully responsible for any of its statements. It appears on the 
title-page as being simply the translation of an unpublished manuscript ; 
and the French author furnishes a preface, and dedicates the American 
issue to M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire. But in the next page the translator 
tells us that his own part in the volume “ has been more than that of a trans- 
lator ;” that he has selected these pages from a large mass of manuscript ; 
that he has given the needed explanations, either by notes at the bottom, or 
“ by clauses in the body of the page ;” and that he has “in a few instances ” 
inserted an anecdote or letter, and added a paragraph or two, which he 
thought would interest Americans. But after all this process, who is to 
know in regard to any particular phrase or statement whether it proceeds 


1 The Life of Louis Adolphe Thiers, by Frangois le Goff, Docteur-de-Lettres ; trans- 
lated from the unpublished manuscript by Theodore Stanton, A.M. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1877. 
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from M. Le Goff or Mr. Stanton? True, the translator tells us that “the 
opinions expressed in this book belong to the author ;” but who is to draw the 
line where opinion begins and the insertion of “ paragraphs” and “ clauses” 
ends? The passages thus inserted in the text are never distinguished in 
any way. When the remark is made (p. 50), “We have this anecdote from 
Gambetta himself,” no one knows to whom that statesman told it ; when 
Mr. Sumner is quoted and praised, we know not who is praising him ; when 
it is cited as an old saying that “ one should never change horses in crossing 
the stream” (p. 190), it is not apparent whether it is quoted as a French 
proverb or as an American. The whole book thus becomes irresponsible ; 
the uncertainty as to any particular passage vitiates the authority of the 
whole. The author does not obtain full authority for his share of the labor, 
nor the translator exact credit for his. This is a great and fundamental 
defect. 

Apart from this uncertainty, the work of both is in many respects well 
done. The memoir is, like a large class of French memoirs, dry, clear, and 
rather prosaic in tone ; nor is this defect remedied by the translator, whose 
English is usually correct and literal, but not especially graceful. Some- 
times the literalness becomes practically an error, as where it is said of 
some one, “ He guarded a profound silence ” (p. 238), meaning simply that 
he kept silence ; or of Thiers himself that he “vulgarized” all knowledge 
(p. 268), meaning simply that he popularized it. In other cases, where a 
passage is given in the original, it can be seen that the translation is too free 
to be effective. Thus when Théophile Silvestre, the art critic, went to see 
the art treasures of Thiers, it is stated that his verdict was rather contempt- 
uous, being as follows : “ Wid d’un bourgeois ! Fe le refuse la branch [branche ?) 
de laurier, mais je lui décernerai cent bonnets de coton!” (p. 280). This is trans- 
lated by Mr. Stanton: “ Nest of a dourgeois / I must refuse you the laurel 
wreath, but I will award you a lot of old women’s nightcaps.” Here there 
seems no reason why the literal translation should not have been preferred. 
There are sometimes errors in proper names, as where Odillon Barrot appears 
as Odilon (pp. 130-31). But it must be remembered that it is always hard 
to avoid such oversights with American compositors ; and it should be added 
that the numerous biographical notes in this book are exceedingly correct, 
typographically speaking, even to the accents. Their fulness makes the 
reader regret more than ever the want of an index, a defect that robs the 
work of half its value. Had this been added, it would really be an un- 
commonly good work of reference for contemporary French biography. 

As for Thiers, the biographer gives us a faithful and tolerably just picture 
of the familiar figure: the sturdy, politic, ambitious, explosive, self-asserting, 
and self-adapting little man of the people ; with a Frenchman’s love of his 
country and of himself; varying in policy, but ever faithful, in some aspect 
or other, to the memory of that great Revolution whose child he always pro- 
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fessed to be. Many public men are the victims of some early, well-chosen 
epigram which lasts them through life in place of a philosophy. Thiers early 
fell in love with his own phrase: “ Le roi regne mais ne gouverne pas,” —a 
distinction now so commonly applied to the functions of a British sovereign, 
that we often see it quoted as an English formula. With this in his hand, 
Thiers could easily be a monarchist, and could as easily become a republi- 
can, after he had discovered that in France monarchy had become impos- 
sible, because, as he himself phrased it, there were three dynasties and only 
one throne. His biographer thinks it the key to the character of Thiers, 
that, while always aiming to carry out the principles of the Revolution, he 
yet always kept within the law; and M. Le Goff adds to this an excellent 
maxim, which our own President Hayes might well wish to have recorded 
on his tomb-stone: “ A political foe knows that moderation, which is rarely 
excused in politics, is the most powerful arm that the adversary can use ; 
and friends too often take for weakness what is in reality superiority of 
judgment and character ” (p. 30). 

We are apt to expect of any new book of French memoirs that it shall 
supply some good mots and epigrams. In this respect the present work is 
not a disappointment. Some of the things said by Thiers about himself are 
capital, as the indignant disclaimer in 1840, “I am not liberal: I am 
rational ” (p. 95) ; and the touch of broad humor in his comparison of him- 
self, in 1865, with “an old umbrella which has been subjected to many showers 
and much abuse ; but you can’t expect any thing else in stormy times and 
civil war” (p. 90). Talleyrand said to Thiers once, “ Would you be a man? 
Have lots of enemies !” (p. 90) — a phrase which has a cynical vigor about it, 
certainly. One rarely sees Lamartine quoted now, and it is interesting to 
have his criticism on Thiers, of whom he says: “ Perhaps, being a man of 
the South, he over-estimated a little his powers. Modesty is a northern 
virtue, or a fruit of refined education” (p. 277). There is a good remark of 
Lord Cowley’s about Napoleon III., of whom he said. “ He always lies, 
though he never speaks ” (p. 178). And there is a saying, well worth pon- 
dering, from a speech of Casimir Périer to his supporters: “In parliamen- 
tary struggles, never dishonor your opponents. It is debasing France 
herself” (p. 83). What a change would come over the spirit of political 
warfare, whether at Versailles or Washington, could that high standard of 
courtesy once become the rule of debate ! 


Discussions’ concerning the grounds of religious faith by men of sci- 
ence, or concerning the pretensions of science by men of religion, are 
usually made fruitless by the inability of the controversialist on either side 

1 Faith and Rationalism, with short supplementary essays on related topics. By George 


P. Fisher, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1879. pp. 188, 12mo. 
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to place himself at the point of view of his antagonists, and to see the 
matter as they -see it. 

The man of science is commonly occupied with analyzing the facts of 
sensible experience, and is apt to be somewhat scornful of facts which 
cannot be thus treated and set forth in syllogisms. The religious man is 
absorbed in the contemplation of deeper and obscurer intimations, which do 
not so readily lend themselves to analysis, and is apt to doubt whether any 
one can really be a lover of goodness who insists on understanding before 
he believes. The one will have no mysteries, the other will have little else. 

Now all truth is, doubtless, of one kind at bottom, but it need not always 
present itself to the mind in one shape. There is no necessary incompati- 
bility between a conjecture, or a divination, and a scientific conclusion. 
The same truth may be held as an instinct, without any distinct appre- 
hension of the grounds upon which it rests ; or, again, with full apprehen- 
sion, — and in either case with entire and well-founded conviction. Who will 
say, for example, that the sentiment which held this country together in the 
Civil War was in the minds of the vast majority of persons any thing more 
than a feeling ; that it was a reasoned conclusion for which they could have 
given the proof in due form ? 

The little volume before us, although addressed in the first instance to 
the students of a theological school by an Ecclesiastical Professor, brings 
with it, in the name of its author, a certain presumption of breadth and 
liberality of view. Dr. Fisher is not afraid of Science, and therefore is in 
no haste to attack it; though he does manifest some distrust of the intel- 
lectual temper, and of the search for religious truth merely for its own sake. 
His main point, however, is that Faith is a fact which must be reckoned 
with, and cannot be disposed of on @ Priori grounds, or by those who have 
no experience of it. Faith is not sight: we are not to ascribe it to a 
separate faculty of immediate perception, which may be opposed to reason ; 
it is a process of the reason, only implicit, without distinct exhibition of the 
grounds of inference. 

But, although it is an act of reason in the broad sense, Faith nevertheless 
springs out of feeling ; and its grounds accordingly are not appreciable to 
all alike, but must be known through personal experience if known at all, — 
like the filial feeling, or love between the sexes. Experience comes first ; 
Science afterwards. There must be life, and its phenomena must be pre- 
sented in consciousness, in order to have something to reason upon. The 
mistake of Rationalism is that it ignores the premises of religion. Making 
light of assents of the mind, of the antecedents of which it is practically 
ignorant, and taking no account of implicit mental processes, it assumes 
that the religious facts are mere pious imaginations, and is even indignant 
at seeing them treated as facts. But, in the common affairs of life, men 
generally reason without distinctly knowing it. They believe and act, -not 
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indeed without grounds, but without any conscious apprehension of the 
grounds ; and in like manner the truths of religion are not the less valid 
for not being the objects of reflective analysis. 

Nor is there any incompatibility between Science and Faith,-— between 
the doctrines of Mr. Darwin, for example, and Theism,—for they address 
themselves to different problems, and so long as each is engaged in its 
proper work they do not meet. It is only a blunder that sets up either 
against the other. 

If we mean by Rationalism the dogmatic temper that rejects all facts 
which do not fit its preconceived theories, Dr. Fisher’s appeal seems to us 
entirely just. It is to reason, however, that appeal is made against the 
false assumption of rationality, and it is at the bar of reason that all beliefs 
must legitimate themselves before we can properly assent to them as truths. 
Dr. Fisher appears sometimes to lose sight of this principle, and to con- 
found the immediacy of assent upon grounds which are felt but not dis- 
tinctly apprehended with the immediacy of assent to mere personal 
impressions. It is only the latter that is in any danger from analysis or 
from perfect clearness ; and in claiming for it, as he sometimes appears to 
do, a peculiar sanctity or immunity when applied to matters of faith, Dr. 
Fisher seems in danger of falling into the opposite narrowness to that 
which. he justly reprehends in the Rationalists. , Nor are the illustrations 
of his theme in the Appendix always in our judgment free from this fault ; 
for example, the attempt to explain the Atonement by the analogy of a 
transaction between a patron, a client, and an offended friend of the patron, 
if we are to.consider it as adopted by Dr. Fisher, seems to us an example 
of the very Rationalism he is attacking, only turned in the other direc- 
tion. 


Mr. SwInBuURNE has very justly remarked that there is nothing so sweet, 
so wicked, but his verse can dream of worse. But when it comes to ill- 
savored and prosaic wickedness, no man to whom the English language is 
native can exhaust the subject like a Frenchman ; and it would be hard to 
believe, were it not for the proof before us, that any one would be willing to 
render into English the so-called realistic pictures of Zola. The pretext made 
by the publishers for putting forth this book is, that it teaches valuable 
lessons on the evil results of the use of intoxicating liquors, —a very flimsy 
excuse for presenting to the lovers of vile reading, who are ignorant of 
foreign tongues, the most notorious work of the day ; much softened down 
it is true in details, but still a most repulsive study of human brutality. 
As a temperance tract it can hardly be considered a success ; if it has a 
moral, it is rather a political one, — namely, that a population such as that 


1 L? Assommoir. A Novel by Emile Zola. Translated by John Stirling. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. t 
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described is too bad and too base to be governed otherwise than by a per- 
manent state of siege. But really it is aksurd to talk about morality in 
connection with this book. Let no one, however, believe that it is enter- 
tainingly immoral ; there is nothing about it brilliant or fascinating ; neither 
the plot nor the characters are striking or interesting. “Vice without 
splendor, sin without relief ; meanness and weakness and a sense of woe,” 
— such is the life which is lived, according to M. Zola, in Paris, by the lower 
classes ; and such is the reading which an ingenious translator finds it 
profitable to furnish in this country —for what classes? 


THE economic world is fast awakening to the fact that, as laid down 
even by Mill, social questions are now chiefly concerned, not with the pro- 
duction, but with the distribution of wealth. M. Laveleye’ collects in a sat- 
isfactory way the tenets of the “ Catheder Socialisten,” or Historical School, 
and strikes a balance between them and the “ Orthodox School” of England 
and France who follow A. Smith, Ricardo, McCulloch, and J. B. Say. The 
latter are charged with holding to universal laws of Nature, discovered only 
by the deductive method. M. Laveleye sees, that, as regards distribution 
of wealth, these laws are of merely human origin, and can be modified by 
society.. But in one point M. Laveleye is inconsistent. Mr. Cliffe Leslie, 
who is one of the best of the new school, has claimed A. Smith as one 
of his own. But the distinguished Belgian includes A. Smith in the Ortho- 
dox School, “who have followed the deductive method” (p. 2), and yet 
in a later speech (p. 27) he refers to “the remarkable fact that the two 
schools equally invoke the authority of Adam Smith, and with reason, . . . 
since his remarkable work is . . . a perfect example. . . of the alliance be- 
tween the two sciéntific methods, — the deductive method and the inductive 
method.” 


But questions of method only do not engage foreign economists. Dr. 
Leo? fears the inroad which may be made in the agricultural population of 
Germany by the Social Democrats. For practical remedies, he urges that 
the study of political science should be made obligatory in the high schools ; 
and that the income of the agricultural laborer, which now ranges between 
one hundred and thirty-four and one hundred and eighty-six dollars of our 
money, and is too low, should be raised, (1) by putting the landless laborer 
in possession of small holdings either by lease or purchase (through the 
Schultze-Delitsch Banks, for example) ; (2) by piece work ; (3) by co-opera- 
tion; and (4) by grant of a small bonus each year by the proprietor. 


1 The New Tendencies of Political Economy. By Emile de Laveleye. Translated 


by George Walker. 27 pp. 
2 Zur Arbeiterfrage in der Landwirthshaft. Von Dr. Ottomar Victor Leo. Oppeln. 


1879. 49 pp. 
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Apropos of this question, it is suggestive that none of these well-known 
reforms have been urged in the present discussion of the exodus of negroes 
from our Southern States. But when Dr. Leo quotes from a German 
literary journal that “ Political Economy and Statistics strike the mass of 
readers as the very acme of dryness,” we feel the striking difference be- 
tween the state of things in Germany and in this country. Even the avow- 
edly literary journals in our country give a large proportion of their space 
to papers on economic questions. 


Five new “Economic Monographs” furnish further evidence of the 
assertion above, and give instruction at a very small price. The Address 
of Mr. Schurz? is of high value, not only as giving the views of an observer 
both skilful and honest, but as presenting the best practical illustration, of 
which we are aware, of an old economic principle, — that the workingmen’s 
wages are, in a period of inflation and rising prices, the slowest to rise, and, 
when the reaction comes, the first to fall. 

For the advantages of the currency of the National Banks over that of 
the old State Banks, or of the Government, —if the reader has not heard 
ex-Secretary McCulloch’s Cambridge lectures,—we cordially recommend 
Mr. Scudder’s “ Monograph.” ? The advocate of a nearly perfect banking 
system (the greenbacker is hardly civilized enough to admit the necessity 
of any banking), and one under which such a failure as that of the Bank of 
the City of Glasgow could never have occurred, has a comparatively easy 
task. It is not noticed, however, that few banks were organized under the 
Act of Feb. 25, 1863. Only after the Act of June 3, 1864, did the banks 
begin to change in any numbers, aided finally by the Act of March 3, 1865, 
which imposed a tax of ten per cent on State bank notes. 

With a currency of universal value, and with the adoption of the reforms 
urged by Mr. Sterne,® our country would be far on the way out of her 
present financial and legislative barbarism. While America in the begin- 
ning of the century was unfettered in the race for administrative excellence, 
she has not been able to keep abreast with England, France, and Germany, 
who were then handicapped with a whole catalogue of abtises. For the 
evils arising from the “separate character of politics as an occupation,” 
Mr. Sterne urges the same legal protection and publicity for the steps by 
which nominations are made as are now the requirements for voting at the 
polls. As a cure for the bad results of our lack of scientific legislation, 


1 Honest Money and Labor. An Address delivered in Boston, Oct. 23, 1878, by the 
Hon. Carl Schurz. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 46 pp. 

2 National Banking. A Discussion of the Merits of the Present System, by M. L. 
Scudder, Jr. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 73 pp. 

3 Hindrances to Prosperity, or Causes which retard Financial and Political Reforms 
in the United States. By Simon Sterne. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 35 pp. 
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chiefly in regard to private bills, the English rules now in successful opera- 
tion, of which the essential idea is the giving of publicity and the functions 
of a court to the operations of the committee to which private bills are 
referred, are recommended, and are remedies worthy of the great evils 
which they are intended to cure. 

Corrupt legislation once cut off, such efforts as that for the bettering of 
dwellings for working men’ will do much to render labor and capital more 
friendly. A plan at once philanthropic and business-like has been carried 
into successful operation in Brooklyn, N. Y., by which healthy and separate 
homes are provided for the poor, at a rental of five to eight dollars a month, 
in handsome blocks of brick and iron ; and yet the builder receives a net 
profit of over seven per cent. The vices of the old tenement-house system 
are appalling enough to cause the plans which accompany this book to be 
well pondered by capitalists. 

But the reader cannot confine himself to home questions merely. Our 
intercourse with other countries has made the question of the tariff of vital 
importance ; and we find plenty of trash written about it. If Mr. Brace? 
cannot hit nearer than six hundred years in the history of primitive institu- 
tions, — even if necessary to drag that into a discussion of Free Trade, — 
he would do better not to write at all. 

While we would advise the “ Delaware River” (we thank Mr. Putnam 
for this concise term for the Philadelphia school of Protectionists) to cir- 
culate Mr. Brace’s book, we can as cordially offer the same advice to the 
Free Traders in regard to the last manifesto from Philadelphia.* It begins 
to tell what the situation is after the defeat of Mr. Wood’s bill, and rambles 
off to the ages of stone and bronze, — Pennsylvania being still the “chief 
seat” of the latter! It contains the usual nom seguitur of the Protectionists 
that prices are now lower because of the tariff. But cheapness is largely 
caused by greater efficiency of labor, and that is very much a question of 
institutions. That prices have fallen in spite of the tariff would be truer, 
and would express a proper indebtedness to the marvellous possibilities of 
our country. ya 

Free Traders and Protectionists now have new material for discussion in 
International Copyright. Mr. Putnam makes a strong Free-trade argument 
for granting to foreigners the same rights now accorded to American authors, 
provided that the title of the book be registered simultaneously with, and 
be republished within six months of, its publication abroad ; and provided 


1 Improved Dwellings for the Laboring Classes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 45 PP- 

2 Free Trade as Promoting Peace and Good Will among Men. By Charles L. Brace. 
1879. 19 pp. 

8 The Industrial League to its Constituents. 1879. 

4 International Copyright. By George Haven Putnam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 
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that for ten years the republication be done by American citizens, the books 
meanwhile to be printed and bound in this country. Mr. Putnam knows, 
of course, that “Two Years before the Mast” is Mr. R. H. Dana’s, and 


not Mr. James’s (p. 17). 
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INTEREST in London literary circles naturally centres, for the moment, 
upon the fourth volume of Mr. Theodore Martin’s “Life of the Prince 
Consort.” It was expected that with the present volume this very elaborate 
memoir would close ; but it only brings the Prince’s career down to the end 
of 1859, leaving the last two years of his life to be dealt with in a con- 
cluding volume. The volume now published covers an important period, 
embracing the Indian mutiny and the unsettled condition of European and 
English politics in 1858-59. Perhaps more than any preceding volume, 
does the one now issued demonstrate the close and patient study which the 
Prince Consort gave to political affairs, home and foreign ; and it is matter 
for regret that his clear and unbiassed intellect could not have been at the 
service of the Queen and the State during the past few years, — years which 
have witnessed great changes in English foreign policy. It is only doing the 
Prince justice when we say that, although he possessed strong views of his 
own upon public questions, he was raised above party, and never considered 
these questions as affecting the existence of Whig or Tory ministries. At 
the time of the Crimean War, he saw clearly through the Russian designs 
and ambition ; and we now perceive in this volume how, at a later period, 
his influence and his foresight kept Louis Napoleon constant to the entente 
cordiale, when Russian intrigues were again recommencing. If further evi- 
dence were needed as to the great interest which the Prince Consort took 
in the arts of commerce and industry, it is abundantly furnished in this 
most entertaining volume. 

“The History of the English People,” by Mr. John Richard Green, M.A., 
has now reached its third volume, which has just been issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. When this work is completed, it will be worthy to rank 
with any history of the country which we possess. Mr. Green not only 
writes in an admirable style, flowing and eloquent, but he is eminently fair 
from the party and historical point of view. In proof of this, let any one 
turn to the present instalment of his work which deals with “Puritan Eng- 
land,” 1603-1660, and “The Revolution,” 1660-1688. The author is a 
clergyman of the Church of England, and until quite recently it would 
have been difficult to get such an one to say a word in favor of the Puritans ; 
but Mr. Green’s candor is above all praise in dealing with the patriots who 
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overthrew the sovereignty of Charles I. Puritanism, he says, not only gave 
its noblest gift to English politics, but “it gave a gift hardly less noble 
to society at large, in its conception of social equality. Their common 
calling, their common brotherhood in Christ, annihilated in the mind of the 
Puritans that overpowering sense of social distinctions which. characterized 
the age of Elizabeth.” Again: “ Home, as we conceive it now, was the 
creation of the Puritan. Wife and child rose from mere dependants on the 
will of husband or father, as husband and father saw in them saints like 
himself, souls hallowed by the touch of a divine spirit, and called with a 
divine calling like his own. The sense of spiritual fellowship gave a new 
tenderness and refinement to the common family affections. The wilful 
and lawless passion of the Renaissance made way for a manly purity.” 
This eminently candid spirit is the one in which history should be writ- 
ten; but too frequently history has been only the vehicle of personal 
rancor and political partisanship. Mr. Green holds the scales of justice 
with even hand, and from this one point of view alone his work would 
deserve to take very high rank. But those who follow him through the 
memorable period of English history treated of in this volume will discover 
that the author has literary powers also of a high order. He has a pictur- 
esque talent for describing persons and events, which lends a great charm 
to his narrative ; and, after closing his pages, we are bound to confess that 
they are more entertaining than most works of fiction. 

Dante lacks no need of interpreters in English, but remarkably little has 
hitherto been done for Petrarch, who occupies so conspicuous a position in 
connection with the Italian Renaissance. Mr. C. B. Cayley’s translation of 
“The Sonnets and Stanzas of Petrarch” (Longmans & Co.) will conse- 
quently be the more widely welcomed. The sonnet and the canzone are 
more familiar forms of composition with us than the hexameter and the 
terza rima ; and they are more easy of transference into a foreign tongue. 
Mr. Cayley has endeavored to follow his original closely, and if the diffi- 
culties in the way of doing this are occasionally made manifest, on the 
whole he has produced an effective version. As the translator says, no 
other poet has so fully represented the whole world of love as Petrarch. 

Of notable poetic reproductions I must mention “The Poems and Songs 
of Robert Tannahill,” with Life and Notes by David Semple, F.S.A. 
(Paisley: Alex. Gardner). _A better tribute to this fine Scotch lyric poet 
could scarcely be imagined. Mr. Semple has left no stone unturned in 
finding every possible detail bearing upon Tannahill and his work. But 
besides new facts discovered, and valuable information obtained, the com- 
piler furnishes several missing stanzas by the poet, together with unpub- 
lished and unedited pieces. There is also a large amount of new corre- 
spondence between Tannahill and his friends. This work is one which 
every lover of one of the truest of Scotch poets should possess. The same 
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publisher has also reissued “ Manufacturing Arts in Ancient Times,” with 
special reference to Bible history. Since this treatise (which is by Mr. 
James Napier, F.R.S.E.) first appeared, great discussion has taken place 
respecting the treasures found in the tombs at Mycenz. Mr. Napier 
thinks it probable that, if chemistry were called in as evidence, it would be 
possible to decide whether the articles found alongside the bodies were of 
Grecian or Scandinavian manufacture. The present work is full of curious 
and valuable information upon the ancient metals and the industrial arts in 
vogue at an early stage of the world’s history. 
There are two works of fiction that deserve notice. The first of these is 
“Latheby Towers,” by Alice Corkran (Bentley & Son). Miss Corkran 
makes very considerable progress as a delineator of character. This new 
story is chiefly concerned with two individuals, — Clara Saville, the heiress 
of Latheby Towers, and her blind relative, young Latheby, whose family 
were the original owners. These two characters present a striking con- 
trast ; the lady is imperious, wilful, impulsive ; the hero strong, silent, deep. 
The plot is not an uninteresting one, and, as the author writes with ease and 
spirit, the novel is well entitled to take good rank in current fiction. The 
picture of Clara Saville in her childhood is drawn with evident truthfulness 
to child nature. The author of “Phyllis” and “Molly Bawn” has given 
us a third heroine of a somewhat analogous type in her new story, “ Airy 
_ Fairy Lilian (Smith, Elder, & Co.). The work as a whole is not so clever 
as its predecessors, but it is yet far ahead of much of the fiction daily pub- 
lished. There are gleams of the same ingenuous humor which charmed us 
in “Molly Bawn,” though the new heroine Lilian does not possess the 
strong qualities which shone through the apparent wilfulness and careless- 
ness of the young Irish girl Molly. Lilian is, in fact, too coquettish and 
hoydenish ; and if she is intended to possess very stirling qualities in addi- 
tion, they are not made very clearly to appear. But novels by this writer 
are invariably welcome. There is always a freshness and a naturalness in 
the writing which makes her stories pleasant reading. To this rule the 
anonymous author’s latest work offers no exception. 
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